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(For THe PActric. | 
OMNIPRESENCE. 


There is no God!”’ the scofting ones exclaim; 
“Or if there is, why is he far away ?” 
With scornful words they doubt his holy 
name. 
“There is no God!” again they, sneering, 
say. 


Is there no God? Look out upon the hills 
When springs the grass and ope the flow’r 
cups fair, 
And chatter down the busy little rills— 
Hath not some mystic finger rested there? 


Is there no God? Look out upon the sea, 
Its breast a mirror for the sun’s bright 


ray, 
When sport the waves in wild, unfettered 


glee— 
Is His almighty presence far away? 


Is there no God? Look out upon the sky 
At midnight, when the clamorous marts 
are still, 
When bloom the sylvery flow’rs in meadows 
high— 
Ah! do they not obey some wondrous Will? 


Is there no God? Look out when darkly 
frown 
The wind-swept skies, and each affrighted 
flower, 
Before the coming storm, its head bows down-- 
Doth not there reign a strange, majestic 


Power? 


Say not there is no God; the sea and land 
He fashioned for a wise and thoughtful end; 
No other builder knows a work so grand; 
He of all others is our Guide and Friend. 


Say not there is no God; for not a day 
Goes by without some blessing from above; 
By us unseen, yet never far away, 
He watches over all with tenderest love. 
MAMIE QO. JOHNSON. 
Rio Vista, March 12, 1886. 
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The Buddhistic Temple-Keeper — III. 


BY REV. C. R. HAGER. 


Christian Preacher—What is the 
meaning of ringing the bell and striking 
the drum? (The bells are similar to ours, 
but are usually struck with a piece of 
wood. The drums are of various sizes, 
and have only leather on one side, in- 
stead of on two.) 

“Temple-keeper—To strike the drum 
and ring the bell has two meanings—one 
is that, every morning and evening it ex- 
hibits the idol’s majestic spirit; and one 
is that, when burning the gilt paper, it 
informs the idol to come and receive it. 

C. P.—If you must ring the bell and 
strike the drum, in order to exhibit the 
idol’s majestic spirit, and that it may 
know when to come to receive the gacri- 
fices, then the idol does not know when 
men present garments and gilt paper be- 
fore it in sacrifice. How, then, does it 
know whether man hereafter shall meet 
with prosperity or misfortune? How 
can men be £0 foolish as to worship it 
morniog and evening? 

The temple-keeper was silent. The 
Christian preacher again asked him, 
‘‘What is the meaning of firing the fire- 
crackers?” 

T. K.—It means that one rejoices to 
recompense the god’s favor with a loud 
“noise. 

C. P. Has the favor received by man 
really come from the idol? 

T. K.—Yes. 

C, P.—I have heard that the sages 
(holy men) say that death and life have 
their determined appointment, and that 
riches and honor are from above. (The 
Chinese make a distinction between the 
sages and the good men; the former 
have more ability to exhibit virtue, and 
have overcome all selfish lusts, whereas 
the good men, though able to teach the 
people correct modes of thought and vir- 
tuous conduct, are still inferior to the 
sages, or holy men.) I have not heard 
that death and life are determined by the 
idol, nor that riches and honor proceed 
from the temple. This is what sort of a 
saying? 

The temple-keeper did not reply, and 
the color of his face changed like one 
who is ashamed. : 

C. P.—I have minutely spoken of 
these things, one by one, to you, vener- 
able sir, because the idols that men 
serve are false. Formerly, the Emperors 
Shan Nung (2737 B. C.), Wong Tai 
(2697 B. C.), In Shim (2357 B. C.), 
Ue Tong (2205 B.C.), all enjoyed a 
good old age, and the people were hap- 

y. At that time the Middle Kingdom 
China) had not yet any images, until the 
time of the Han and Sheung dynasties 
(2205-1766 B. C.), when men’s hearts 
inclined towards sin, following the false 
and leaving the true, and erroneously 
called heaven God (it very often hap- 
pens that when a missionary preaches 
about God some one in the audience 
will reply, ‘‘Ob, yes; you mean that we 
should worship heaven”; and it requires 
care in the use of Chinese terms to lead 
the hearers not to confound heaven with 
God, and, in a flattering manner, wor- 
shiped the spirits) and faleely prayed for 
happiness. At the time of the Sheung 
dynasty, when Mo Uet was emperor 
(1169 B. C.), images were first made 
and regarded as gods. After this the 
image-makers were destroyed by a vio- 
lent thunderbolt, because God used thun- 
der to punish them, so that he might 
warn the future generations, It was in 
the time of the Hon dynasty, when Ming 
Tai was Emperor (206-25 B.C.) that 
Buddhism first entered the Middle King- 
dom. From this time the use of images 
gradually increased. The evil entered 
and spread abroad China; and its influ- | 


ence was not slight, because the idol 
originally did not come from China it- 
self, but from India. The Chinese be- 
lieved and worshiped it. By practice, 
the custom was perpetuated, so that it 
became tco strong to be abandoned. 
From the Hon dynasty until the present 
time the Chinese did not acknowledge 
God as the great ruler of heaven and 
earth. But they believed strange doc- 
trines and worshiped images. It was, as 
bas been said by Hon Ue, the people 
scorched their heads and burned their 
fingers. Sometimes they worshiped the 
idols in companies of one hundred, and 
sometimes in companies of ten, divesting 
themselves of their clothes and giving 
away their money. (Such was their zeal in 
worshiping the falee gods that they were 
ready, not only to give their money to 
the idols, but even, also, their clothing. 
From morning until evening they imitat- 
ed one another in their worship, and were 
only afraid lest they would be too late 
in bringing their offerings to the gods). 
The old and the young left their business 
to rush to the temple to serve the im- 
ages. This evil is, certainly, very much 
to be deplored. From he Hon dynasty 
until the present time temples and mon- 
asteries have been seen everywhere, and 
the officers and the people served the 
idol very diligently. If the idol truly is 
able to avert calamities and bestow hap- 
piness, then the idol-serving world must 
have enjoyed great peace. Man's term 
of life must have been longer than in the 
time of In Shim. Why, then, in the 
generations following the Hon and Tsun 
dynasties did revolution and bloodshed 
succeed one another, and the duration of 
dynasties become short? Why did the 
people become enervated, and why did 
human life not reach its accustomed age? 
Why did numerous wars arise, and why 
arose the depredations and dangers caus- 
ed by robbers? Why was there no ces- 
sation of all these things? Did not these 
calamities come from serving the idol 
which had been received? Moreover, 
men serve the idol, desiring to obtain 
happiness; but, instead of this, they ob- 
tain misfortune. It is then seen that it 
is not sufficient to serve the idol—the 
same idol which I say is false. I ask 
you, venerable sir, secretly to meditate 
upon this, and not disregard my words, 
for they are important. 

T. K.—We serve the idol, and there’s 
not a single one that does not trust to its 
protection. You say tbat formerly there 
was no idol, but to whom did the men 
of former times look for protection? 

C. P.—There is not a single human 
being in the world that does not receive 
God’s favor in protecting and nourishing 
him. Everything, whether promotion 
or degradation, life or death, pov- 


erty or prosperity, gain or loss, 
proceeds from God to us. What 
have they to do with the _ idol, 


because the idols which the Chinese wor- 
ship are all ancient men, who are al- 
ready dead. Men take wood and stone 
and from these carve out their images, 
and falsely gave them an honorable ti- 
tle and called them gods. Their folly 
and their sin—is it possible to calculate 
it? 

T. K.—All the idols receive their ap- 
pointment from above; therefore, al- 
though they worship images, it is truly 
worshiping God. 

C. P.—From whom did the idols re- 
ceive their appointment? 

T. K.—Sometimes they receive their 
appointment from Yuk Wong (supreme 
God) and sometimes they receive their 
appointment from the Son of Heaven. 
(The Emperor of China is so called.) 

C. P.—Yuk Wong was appointed by 
the Emperor Fai Tsung of the Sung dy- 
nasty (420-478 A.D.). Moreover, if 
he must receive man’s appointment, how 
is he able to appoint other gods? These 
are stupid words, and hardly able to be 
believed. If you say that Yuk Wong is 
able to appoint dead men as gods, I 
would then like to ask who gave him 
this power? 

T. K.—The Son of Heaven’s power is 
spread over the four seas (world). His 
majesty is great, and his virtue is emi- 
nent. Are not these sufficient? 

C. P.—The Emperor’s power is not 
sufficient to invest princes as officers of 
another kingdom; how is he, then, able 
to invest the dead with titles of gods in 
heaven. Mencius says that the Son of 
Heaven is able to commend men to heay- 
en, but unable to cause heaven to give 
them the world. If he is already unable 
to cause heaven to give them the world, 
how much less is he able to appoint them 
as gods in heaven. Besides, the Emper- 
or is a man, and they whom he governs 
are also men. Men are in the world; 
spirits in Hades. Speaking, then, of 
em aud of power, they are unable to 

080. Sometimes one is born several 
hundred years before, and another sever- 
al hundred years afterwards. Speaking 
in accordance to truth concerning time, 
they are also unable to do this. [f, 
while in life, you consider them men, but, 
when dead, regard them as gods, then I 
do not know whom men took and served 
as gods before they were born, or before 
they died. 


As the result of a recent revival at 
Drury College, Missouri, every student 
but one, every girl in Fairbanks’ Hall, 
and all the servants have become Obris- 


tians. 


Evangélistic Meetings. 


The revival services under the direc- 
tion of the Evangelistic Committee and 
the pastors of the various city charches, 
conducted by Messrs. Munhall and Nor- 
thup, began last Sunday. The first service 
was & union m4ss meeting for men be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 40 years, in 
Odd Fellows’ Hall. The spacious hall 
was full to overflowing. Several business 
men and pastors occupied seats on the 
platform, with a chorus of male voices, un- 
der the direction of Professor J. R. Ogil- 
vie. Rev. Dr. M. M.Gibson read the 


opening lesson, and prayer was offered . 


by Rev. Dr. C. C. Stratton, President 
of the University of the Pacific. Dr. 
Munhall took his text from Eccl. xi: 9— 
**Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth; 
and let thy heart cheer thee in the days 
of thy youtb, and walk in the ways of 
thine heart, and in the sight of thine 
eyes: but know thou that for all these 
things God will bring thee into judg- 
ment.”” He said there were many 
things which we can with more propriety 
refer to in a meeting for men only than 
in a mixed audience. ‘‘I am a very plain 
man, and I want to talk to you, gentle- 
men, in a very plain way.” The Doctor 
then very strongly emphasized the dan- 
gers of four great evils which were 
stalking abroad in the land—the greed 
for worldly gain, the curse of intemper- 
ance, the soul-destroying evil of trashy, 
pernicious and obscene literature; and the 
gigantic evil, which in his judgment tow- 
ered above them all, was the sin of licen- 
tiousness. 


The Doctor, in loving, earnest words, 
warned the young men against these 
four great evils, and assured them that 
the only safeguard against these or any 
other sins was a ‘‘life hid with Christ in 
God.” 


EVENING SERVICE. 


The First Baptist church was crowded 
to overflowing. A large choir, under the 
direction of Mr. Northup, led the sing- 
ing, which was inspiring. Prayer was of- 
fered by Rev.S. P. Sprecher, D.D. Dr. 
Munhall spoke on ‘‘Revivale,’’ taking 
his text from vhe eighty-fifth psalm and 
sixth verse: ‘‘Wilt thou not revive us 


again that thy people may rejoice in’ 


thee?’’ The sermon pointed out the 
great need of revivals, and argued that 


they are ordained of God, and that every 


church and denomination and moral re- 
form is the outgrowth of revivale. He 
urged the people to stand by this move- 
ment; that the great obstacles to the work 
of the Church to-day are not saloons 
and infidels; but the great trouble 
is the luke-warmuess and indifference 
of church members. The world had got 
into the Church, and before God can 
bless us and use us in his work, we must 
get sin out of our hearts and out of the 
churches. Christian men and women go 
to theaters and balls and card parties, 
and how can you expect God’s blessing 
upon the Church where a large per cent, 
of its membership indulge in_ these 
things? We are expecting a revival, but 
nothing but clean hearts and hands and 
faithfulness in his service will bring it. 
There are men, women and children iy 
San Francisco, as in all other cities, whose 
names are on the church books, but not 
in the ‘‘Lamb’s Book of Life.’’ He org; 
ed the church members, especially, a 
to stand in the way of revival progress 
He would not speak an unkind word in+ 
tentionally, or wound any one’s oe 
but he hated sin with all the intensity o 
his nature. ‘‘The devil is against us, ax 
I am against him with all my ecoul; an 
during the weeks of my sojourn in your 
city I shall preach the word of life as 
God reveals it to me, without fear or fa- 
vor. Ifsome of you luke-warm Chris- 
tians get hurt, don’t blame me. It is 
God’s word that I am going to preach 
and, if you are where you ought to 
and where you should be, you won't g 
hurt.” He urged upon the ministers th 
importance of preaching the gospel and 
letting outside matters alone. The com- 
mand of the Master was to ‘‘ go into all 
the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature,” 
If from every pulpit io this. city th 
pure, unadulterated gospel is preache 
thousands will be saved during t 
next few weeks. The Doctor here 
ferred to several ministers of the gospel 
who have turned aside from the. old 
truths of God’s Word, and are preach- 
ing the new theories, telling men there 
is no perdition. What do men ca 
how they live in this world if they are 
not to be brought to account at last. 
If they have plenty of time for repent- 
ance beyond this life, they waste these 
days in sip, and hope beyond the grave 
to be reclaimed. He said these are de- 
vices of Satan to cheat men out of the 
kingdom, but they will awake up to the 
fact, at last, that they have made an aw- 
ful mistake. At the close, the Doctor 
led in earnest, feeling prayer, and the 
choir and congregation sang several times 
‘*Praise God from Whom All 
Flow.” The benediction was pronoun 
ed by Rev. Dr. N. L. Rowell, and the 
large congregation was dismissed. The 
Doctor will preach in the Firat Baptist 
church every evening this week except 
Saturday, and conduct Bible-readings in 
Calvary Presbyterian church, at 3 o’clock, 
every afternoon, except Saturday, and 
the noon-day prayei-meetings in the As- 


| sociation building. 


Next Sunday after- 
noon, March 21st, at 3 o’clock, a union 
mass-meeting for young people of both 
sexes, between the ages of 12 and 25 
years, will be held in Calvary Presby- 
terian church, to be addressed by Dr. 
Munhall. 


Washington Letter. . 


Wasuineton, March 8, 1886. 

‘*The flowers that bloom iu the spring,” 
sings Koko in the Mikado, ‘‘have noth- 
ing to do with the case.” And the same 
may be said of some of the speeches de- 
livered on the Pension bill just paseed by 
the House of Representatives. This 
commendable measure, to which no mem- 
ber objected, was the innocent cause of a 
five-days’ debate, during which old war 
issues were revived, the bloody shirt 
waved aloft, and any amount of bitter- 
ness and patriotism developed, thus af- 
fording Congressmen a chance to make 
ae speeches for their constituents to 
read. 

Much to the surprise of all, the Edu- 
cational bill went through the Senate 
with flying colors, after a tempestuous 
voyage of three weeks. Three-fourths 
of the Senators indorsed it by their votes, 
but its fate in the House is more doubt- 
ful. There has been a great change of 
sentiment on the subject since it was first 
broached, and the feeling is spreading 
that Southern States, where illiteracy is 
most prevalent, will be able to provide 
for the education of their own people, and 
will be more likely to do so if left to 
themeelves. 

The debate on the President’s preroga- 
tives is to begin tc-day, and the air prom- 
ises to be full of the Stuarts and the 
Roundheads, and good entertainment is 
confidently expected. Mr. Cleveland 
is well satisfied over the result of his 
message. He feels that he has been 
wise in thus presenting his view of the 
case to the people. He has heard a good 
deal of praise for what he has done. The 
Republican Senators who have been 
spoken to on the subject were disposed 
to raise no objection to the confirmation 
of the newly appointed Recorder of Deeds, 
Mr. Mathews, the colored lawyer of Al- 
bany, who is to succeed Frederick Doug- 


lass. Since the nomination. 
ed, they have had considerable sport at 


the expense of their Democratic col- 
leagues. The dissatisfaction over this ap- 
pointment which has been so freely ex- 
pressed by the Democrats of the district 
is on the ground that the office, being a 
strictly local one, should have been filled 
by a local man. They think the appoint- 
ment is a good one politically, and South- 
ern men admit that the news of the 
appointment will go far towards assuring 
the colored men of the South that the 
Administration is friendly to their race, 

To-morrow evening the President will 
hold a Congressional reception, which 
may be said to mark the end of the pres- 
ent social season, Miss Cleveland having 
held her last formal ‘‘ Saturday after- 
noon” prior to Lent, The closing event 
of to-morrow will be the grand crush of 
the season. Senators and Members of 
Congress, with the ladies of their fami- 
lies, have been courteously invited by 
card this time, and will attend in force; 
so will the diplomatic corps, the army 
and ah 4 the judiciary, the newspaper 
people, all of whom have been invited 
through newspaper announcement to meet 
Congress at the White House. 


Gospel Temperance. 


Mr. William Noble, the renowned gos- 

1 temperance evangelist of London, 

ng., has been laboring in connection 
with the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation during the past week with very en- 
couraging success. Mr. Noble has a 
national reputation in England, and is an 
able and earnest advocate of the temper- 
ance cause. He spoke in the Associa- 
tion hall every night last week, except 
Thursday and Saturday, to large andi - 
ences, mostly young men, and conducted 
the noon-day meetings. Mr. Noble’s Bi- 
ble talks were greatly enjoyed, especial- 
ly by the Christian people. On Friday 
afternoon he held a Christian Workers’ 
Conference at the Asgociation Hall, 
which was largely attended. Mr. Noble 
gave an interesting account of the work 
in London, and answered several ques- 
tions which were propounded to him. 
On Friday evening a service in memory 
of the late John B. Gough took place in 
the Hall, which was filled to overflowing. 
Mr. Noble, having engagements in Hon- 
olula and Australia, was obliged to sail 
by the last Australian steamer, but has 
promised to return in November for sev- 
eral months’ campaign. He is very 
highly indorsed by Mr. Spurgeon of Lon- 


on. 


— 


A telegram of over a column in length, 
from New York, giving the particulars 
of a brutal prize-fight, was printed in 
San Francisco papers last Monday morn- 
ing, while very brief notice was made of 
Sunday religious services in our own 
city. So publishers print to sell, not 
caring what, or how it demoralizes the 
readers. Such business will never give 
a good conscience or the favor of ; 


Sounp thy heart 
with all diligence, for out of it are the 


| issues of life.” 
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Missionary Concert Exercise. 


MICRONESIA.— BY MRS. M. W. LANG. 


[We publish this week the promised con- 
cert exercise for ‘‘ Morning Star Day’—in the 
hope that many Sunday-schools will make 
use of it March 28th. ] 

1. Singing—‘‘Only an Armour Bear- 
er.” 2. Invocation. 3. Responsive 
Reading. 

Leader and Band.—Break forth and 
sing together, ye waste places. 

1st Class.—All the ends of the earth 
shali see the salvation of our God. 

Band.—I am sought of them that ask 
not forme: I am found of them that 
sought me not. 

2nd Class.—Ask of me and [I shall 
give thee the heathen for thine inherit- 
ance. 

3rd Class.--His name shall endure 
forever; all nations shall call him blessed. 

Band—I am sent to speak unto thee 
glad tidings of great joy which shall be 
unto all peoplé. 

4th Class.—Through the tender mer- 
cies of our God; whereby the dayspring 
from on high hath visited us. 

Band.—To give light to them that sit 
in darkness. 

6th Class.—The sun of righteousness 
has risen with healing in his wings. 

Singing.—First Mission Band. 

By Leader or in Concert. — We 
have been studying about the ‘‘ Work of 
God in Micronesia,” and we will tell you 
something we have learned. 

Question.— Where is Micronesia? 


1st.—Microne3ia, which means ‘‘little 
islands,” is a sub-division of Polynesia. 
These islands lie along the equator, 2,000 
miles southw 
and are divided into four groups. The 
Gilbert, Marshall and Caroline are mis- 
sionary ground. The Ladrone islands 
are a Spanish colony, and the native race 
is extinct. | 

Ques.—What is the character of the 
islands? 

2nd.—One of the missionaries has 
beantifully described this island world by 
saying: **The whole is studded with ocean 
gems, as if the mirror of the starry sky 
above it.” Some are clustered together, 
while others may be called ‘‘lone isles of 
the sea.”’ 

Ques.—Describe the climate. 

drd.—The climate is never-ending 
summer. The high volcanic islands are 
covered with forests, and on them you 
will find lovely valleys, babbling brooks, 
birds of bright plumage and sweet song; 
trees that yield figs, limes; oranges, 
bread-fruit, and bananas; pineapples, 
melons, yams, and sweet-potatoes grow 
in abundance. 
‘‘Here every prospect pleases, and only man 

is vile. 

Ques.—Describe the coral islands. 

4th.—The coral islands are low, and 
many of them enclose lagoons from ten 
to fifteen miles broad, and from twenty 
to thirty miles long. The rims of land 
that surround the lagoons are narrow. 
The soil is poor and often very barren. 
There are no springs nor running streams, 
no hills, but few land birds and few flow- 
ers. Cattle, sheep and goats can live 
there but a short time, but multitudes 
of human beings live there in heathen 
darkness. ‘ 

Leader.—Send out thy light and thy 


truth. 

Band in concert.—Also I heard the 
voiee of the Lord saying, Whom shall I 
‘send and who will go for me? 

LTeader.—Let us send abroad our 
brethren everywhere to declare the word 
of the Lord to all nations. 

Band in concert. — Go ye there- 
fore and teach all nations; as my Father 
hath sent me, even so do I send you. 


School or Class.—All that thou com- 
mandest us we will do, and whitherso- 
ever thou sendest us we will go. 

Singing.—Second Band. 

Question.—Tell us more about the 
people. Men are worth a great deal 
more than the lands in which they live. 


1st.-——You have heard about the Sand- 
wich Islanders, or the Hawaiians—how 
they cast away their idols and became a 
Christian nation in less than thirty years 


them. The Micronesians are much like 
the Hawaiians. 

Ques.—Please describe them. 

2nd.—If you would imagine one of the 
Micronesians, you must give him a brown 
or olive skin. You must make his hair 
black, not coarse nor woolly, though it 
may be curly, and black eyes, and you 
must not forget the tattoo marks upon 
his bod y, of which he is so proud. 

Ques.—Are they cannibals? 

3rd.—None of the Micronesians are 
cannibals, but they are savage and re- 


oF the Sh Tatas,” 


after the first missionaries went among 


| 


and killing one another. They wear 
very little clothing. 

Ques.— What is their origin? 

4th.—-It is probable that the Microne- 
sians are a branch of the Caucasian race. 
It is thought, by means of their language 
and traditions, that they can be traced 
back, step by step, through the island 
groups of the Pacific and Indian oceans 


Central Asia. 

Ques .— What is their religion? 

5th.—They do not bow down to wood 
or stone, but they fear and worship 
false gods and spirits. They set up 
stones in honor of them and offer gifts 
and oblations. 

Leader.—They are poor heathen, need- 
ing the Bible to tell them that Jesus 
died for them as wellas forus. Are 
Christians under any obligations to them? 

Class.—Christ’s last command to his 
disciples was, ‘‘Go ye into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature.” 

Band in concert.—How beautiful up- 
on the mountains are the feet of him 
that bringeth good tidings, that publish- 
eth salvation. 

Singing.—Third Band. 

Question. — What have Christians 
done to give them the gospel? 

1st.—When the Hawaiians became a 
Christian people, not a few of them were 
willing to carry te other nations in the 
ocean the blessings of the goepel. ‘‘These 
tribes are now what we were a short 
time ago—degraded, wretched idolaters. 
Shall not we have pity on them, as the 
people of God in the United States had 
pity on us?” 

Ques.—Who went with them? 

2nd.—The Revs. Snow, Gulick and 
Sturges, with their wives and two Ha- 
waiian families, left Honolulu in July, 


distant island, 3,000 miles away, among a 
savage, heathen people. 

Ques.—How did they get to their 
field of labor? 

3rd.—There were no ships going back 
and forth. It was necessary to buy a 
small schooner to take them there, and 
carry supplies to them afterward. Her 
name was the Caroline. 

(Ques.— What did they find on land- 
ing? 
| 4th.—-The Caroline touched first at 
‘Pitt’s island, in the Gilbert group. They 
found there large council houses, suitable 
for Christian worship, already erected, 
waiting for those who should proclaim 
the Word of life. Not that the natives 
had any such thoughts, but Gcd’s ways 
are not our’ ways. 

(Jues.— How were they received? 

5th.—At Kusaie they were very kind- 
ly received by the highest chief, who 
was called King George. He could 
speak a little English; so could some of 
his people. Here they left Mr. Snow 
asd one of the Hawaiian helpers. They 
then sailed 300 miles farther, to the weet 
of Ponape. This is the largest island in 
Micronesia. It is high and very fertile, 
with about 10,000 inhabitants. Here 
Dr. Gulick and Mr. Sturges commenced 
work, 

Ques W hat re-enforcement has been 
sent them? 

6th.—The Rev. Hiram Bingham, Jr., 
with his devoted wife, began work on 
the Gilbert islands five years later, and 
labored on alone for seventeen years, 
when Rev. H. J. Taylor, son of ‘‘Father- 


with his young wife to re-enforce Mr. 
Bingham, but before they had been in 
Apaiang six weeks Mrs. Taylor died of 


trees. 


occupied? 

Tth.—The work was begun in the 
Marshall islands by the Revs. Doane 
and Pierson, in 1857, and has been car- 
ried on by the Revs. Snow, Whitney 
and Pease, and their wives, and Miss 
Cathcart. Later, the work at the Mort- 
lock group was begun by converted Po- 
napeans, followed by the Rev. Mr. and 
Mrs. Logan. 

School.—There is no man that hath 
left house, or parents, or brethren, or 
wife, or children, for the kingdom of 
God’s sake, who ghall not receive mani- 
fold more in this present time, and ia the 
wor!d to come life everlasting. 

Singing.—Fourth Band. 

Recitation by one of the class.—The 
Caroline was sold for lack of money to 
sail her. This was a sad blow to the 
missionaries. They were left alone on 
those islands, and their lives were in con- 
stant danger. They needed a vessel of 
their own, one that could bring them 
news from the home land. Mr. Snow’s 
mother died, and it was two years before 
he heard of it. Such a vescel could 
bring them needed supplies, for which 
they were suffering, and it would enable 
them to preach Christ from island to 
island, and proclaim the glad salvation. 
Mr. Doane said he seemed to see the 
os le beckoning to him to give them the 

ible, and yet he could not. On the 
Gilbert islands, to the left, were 40,000 
heathen, and 10,000 on the Marshall 
islands, to the right. Thus were the 
isles of the sea waiting for the law of 
God. Should they be left to live and 
die without hearing about their Saviour? 
No! ‘‘The set time to favor them” had 
come, and the God of missions prepared 


‘vengeful, and much given to fighting | 


(Concluded on fifth page.) 


to the Indian Peninsula, and onward te 


1852, to make their future home on a 


Taylor,” of the Madura mission, went. 


fever, and was buried under the cocoa 


Ques.—W hat other islands have been 
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[Wepnespay, Marcy 17, 1886, 


Literary and Hdudational 


In 1880 Philip Schaff’s ‘‘Diciionary of 
the Bible” was given to the public by the 
American Sunday-school Union. It was 

repared under Dr. Schaff’s supervision 
by experienced workmen in Sunday- 
school ani Bible studies. A new ed- 
ition was called for in 1881. Now we 
have the third edition, carefully revised, 
use having been made of several impor- 
tant publications and dictionaries which 
have seen the light in the last five years. 
Among those whose assistance in geo- 


aphical articles has been utilized is Dr. 


lah Merrill, American Consul at Jera- 
salem. By the way, we note that an 
Arab was appointed by President Cleve- 
land to succeed Dr. Merrill, but on his 
making his appearance there, he was in- 
formed he could not be received. So 
Dr. Merrill is detained, waiting the is- 
sue of the matter. It is a pleasant thought 
to have a scholarly American in such a 
position, who can not only do the ser- 
vice needed for travelers, but can be in 
the way of enriching our knowledge of 
the Holy Land. ‘This dictionary is a 
work to be glad of. It is ina conver- 
ient shape, considering how much mat- 
ter it contains. It is quite fully and 
helpfully illustrated, has a series of good 
maps, chronological tables, and other ta- 
bles for reference. It is furnished at the 
low priceof $2.00. It can be safely 
. recommended as a ficet-class work. For 
sale by George ©. McConnell, 757 Mar- 
ket street. 


A suggestive little volume i; publish- 
el by A. D. T. Randolph & Co., in their 
usual neat style, entitled ‘‘Christ as a 
Teacher.” It was given as the matter 
of two lectures by Rev. Dr. Marvin R. 
Vinc2nt before the New York Sunday- 
School Teachers’ Association. It is a 
slight volume, only fifty-eigh: pages, but 
bound in muslin and sold for 35 cents. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York, 
keep a full stream flowing of books for 
juvenile as well as other readers. The 
last two volumes received are ‘‘ Alice 
Withrow, or Toe Summer at Home,”’ 
by Lucy Randolph Fieming; and ‘‘Trans- 
formed,” by Faye Huntington. 


Recetveo.--The Pulpit Treasury, E. 
B. Treat, publisher, 771 Broadway, New 
York; $2.50—— ‘‘The English Pualpit 
of To-day,” Westfield, N. Y., Alfred E. 
Rose; $1.50. Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture is a semi-monthly, publishnd at Me- 
dina, O., by A. J. Root; $1 a year. 
Mr. Root publishes also an illustrated 
catalogue relating to bees and honey. 
The Dingee & Conrad Company, West 
Grove, Chester county, Pa., issue their 
*‘New Guide to Rose Culture.” ——-The 
Church Building Quarterly ia published 
by the American Congregational Union, 
New York. Annual Report of the 
Principal of Hamptoa Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute, 1885. **Proceed- 
ings of the Third Annual Meeting of the 
Mohonk Conference of the Friends of 
the Indians, October 7, 1885 ’’——The 
American Agriculturist, 751 Broad- 
way, New York. $1.50 yearly. 


“An Excellent Spine.” 


A Sunday-school teacher once called 
on one of his scholars to read the third 
verse of the sixth chapterof Daniel, from 
which the lesson was taken. The verse 
reads, ‘‘Then this Daniel was preferred 
before the presidents and the princes, be- 
cause anexcellent spirié was in him. 
And the king sought to set him over the 
whole realm.’ The scholar, not being 
the best reader in the echool, gave a 
slightly reviced version of the text as 
follows: ‘‘Then this Daniel was prefer- 
red befcre the presidents and princes, 
because an excellent spine was in him.”’ 

It is very likely that the revision pro- 
duced a emile; but it also conveyed a 
lesson. A man without ‘‘an excellent 
spine” makes a very poor Christian, and 
would never ‘‘dare to be a Daniel,” nor 
‘dare to stand alone.’’ The little boy 
expressed just -what many Christians 
need at the present day. There are 
some who are willing to sing, ‘‘Dare to 
be a Daniel, dare to stand alone”; but 
they lack Daniel’s ‘‘excellent spine,’’ 
and so they never will be Daniels, and 
will not be likely to stand alone. May 
God raise up more men like Daniel—men 
who fear God and work. righteousness; 
men of an excellent spine—men who have 
backbone.—Common People. 


Look Towards the Light, 


A weary and discouraged woman, af- 
ter struggling all day with contrary winds 
and tides, came to her home, and, fling- 
ing herself into a chair, said: ‘‘Kvery- 
thing looks dark.”” ‘‘Why don’t you 
turn your face to the light, aunty ?” said 
a little niece who was standing near. The 
words were a message from on high, and 
the weary eyes were turned toward Him 
who is the light and the life of men, and 
in whose light alone we see light. ‘*Turn 

our face to the light,” O weary watcher! 
You have looked and longed and strug- 
gled in the darkness without avail; now 
turn your glance the other way. ‘‘God, 
who commanded the light to shine out of 
darkness, hath shined in our hearts, to 
give unto us the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ,” and, if we will look toward the 
light, and walk in the light, we shall find 
blessing and peace all along our way, 
and even amid darkness and shadows 
shall rejoice in hope of the glory of God, 
the light of an unsetting day.—TZh 
Christian. | 


When the King of the Maories in New 
Zealand was in England, he promised to 
work for temperance reform among his 
people. He seems to have kept his 
promise, for it is now announced that 
more than 11,000 of his subjects have 
become teetotalers and wear the ‘‘blue 
ribbon.” 


Queries About Future Probation. 


BY I. E. DWINFLL, D.D., PROFESSOR IN PA- 
CIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
OAKLAND, CAL. 


It is held by those who make the hy- 
pothesis of probation beyond this life, that 
the essential elements of a moral trial, in 
a redeemed world, cannot exist unless 
the historical Christ is distinctly pre- 
sented to the soul. It is not enough that 
Christ has died for all, made an atone- 
ment for all, changed the standing of all 
before God in respect to the possibility 
of ealvation, given the means of repent- 
ance and spiritual knowledge to all in 
the teachings cf nature and conscience, 
and in the drawings of the Divine Spirit; 
and that the providence and love and 
grace of God invest all, to win them to 
welcome the light offered. S mething 
more is needed. The historical Christ 
must be brought consciously before the 
mind and heart in the supreme form of 
moral appeal. Without this, they affirm, 
Christian consciousness is not satisfied; 
and if such a trial as this is not enjoyed 
during life, it demands that the oppor- 
tunity should be presented in the world 
to come. 

This not regarded as another probation, 
but a part of the one begun on a lower 
plane here, carried up to its higher, de- 
cisive stage. It is hoped, and sometimes 
intimated, that this tuture presentation 
of the historical Christ, amid the chang- 
ed scenes and new and trancendent m;- 
tives of the eternal world, will be effect- 
ive in the salvation of almost all. 

This hypothesis suggests many grave 
queries, some of which we wish to call 
attention to in this article. 


1. The first relates to the supposed 
necessity of a hypothesis to satisfy 
Christian consciousness on this subject. 
Is this a proper subject to come into the 
field of Christian consciousness at all? 

It relates to the administration of the 
goveroment of God, and to a section of 
that administration—the comp!et-ness 
and finality of a moral trial—of which we 
have no experience and no observation. 
It can only be brought within the range 
of Christian consciousness through the 
ethical principles involved. And, in 
fact, this is the way in which it is done. 
The subject is viewed simply in an ethi- 
cal light. Newman Smyth says of Dor- 
ner: ‘‘His system might almost be said 
to have its being in pure Christian eth- 
ics’’ (Int. Dorner on Future 
State,” p. 9). Specially are ethical con- 
siderations made the basis of Dorner’s 
suggestions about future probation; and 
this is true, also, of his followers. The 
‘‘New Theology’’ assumes that we must 
have a theory on probation that eatisfies 
the ethical sense, and that we cannot rest 
in any dogmatic proposition on this sub- 
ject based on authority, unless it harmo- 
nizes, also, with our moral convictions, 

why should we have theory on 
probation that is leveled to our ethical 
approval more than one, of this kind, on 
other portions of the administration of 
the government of God? There are 
many things in the divine government, 
in its current movements, that must ever 
defy our ethical solution. There are in- 
equalities of lot under divine providence 
that stagger us—multitudes born to 
wretchedness, degradatiov, vice; suffer- 
ings of the good; prosperity of the 
wicked; the death of those whose life 
seems essential to the comfort and wel- 
fare of those dependent on them; and 
the continued life of those whose exist- 
ence is a curse and a sorrow to others. 
If, then, we can have no belief about 
the present government of God over 
such dark facts—no belief based on 
Scripture, no belief but what resolves it- 
self into our ethical insight--we must either 
drive divine providence off from a large 
part of the field of life—and the most 
important part, as it regards our comfort 
and peace—or we must break down the 
ethical difference in human lives and de- 
ny the reality of moral distinctions. 

The natural tendency of the ‘‘New 
Theology,’’ if it succeeds in eechatology, 
will be to apply the same method to the 
present divine government. If we can 
believe nothing but what has our ethical 
sanction in reference to the future world, 


we shall not be slow to regulate our be- 


lief about God’s connection with this 
world in the same way. If our inter- 
pretation of the ethical demand presides 
over probation, it will be quick to pre- 
scribe the methods of Providence on 
earth also, even if it is obliged to take 
us into deism, or materialism, or panthe- 
ism, in order to do it. 

The trouble is in assuming that we 
must have a theory on this subject that 
is limited to our ethical approval. Chris- 
tians do not hesitate to admit facts which 
they cannot ethically resolve and explain 
into their belief of the present govern- 
ment of Gcd—that portion of the divine 
government which they are most familiar 
with and actually witness. Why should 
they expect to be able to setile ethically 
the dark questions of its supreme appli- 
cation and final results, of which they 
have witnessed and know nothing ? 

2. Another grave inquiry relates to 
the method of maintaining this hypothe- 
sis. It is largely the subjective method. 

Maurice somewhere contrasts the char- 
acteristic spirit of German theologians 
and philosophers with that of the Eng- 
lish. He says the English base their 
theories on authority outside of them- 
selves; the Germans deduce theirs from 
within; and hence that there is no com- 
mon ground fora mutual understanding 
between the two parties. The ‘‘New 
Theologians’ seem to have this spirit of 
the Germans. Scripture, indeed, plays 
@ prominent part in their theories; but it 
is Scripture subjectively interpreted. 

By some mysterious process they are 
carried along the hints of Scripture to a 
conception of God as revealed in Christ, 
or absolute Christianity, ethically con- 
ceived and defined. This they consider 
the supreme factor of faith and its regu- 
lative principle. Having gained this 


idea, and resolved and sanctioned it ethi- | 


cally, they take this, in turn, as the in- 
terpreting light with which to go back to 
Scripture and decide in detail what its 
passages mean, and to what use to put 
them. The method is largely the circle. 
They go, ander the guidance of the in- 
ternal ethical light, ofien  trippingly 
through Scripture, taking their selected 
paseages up to absolute Christianity; 
and then, taking this, they go laborious- 
ly down to exegetics, and bring other 
passages into accord. Newman Smyth 
says: ‘‘Since in Christianity there is real- 
ized a supreme ethical idea of God, 
which faitb may apprehend, for which, 
indeed, faith is the spiritual eye, it fol- 
lows—so Dorner would assume—that we 
must determine what is Scripture, and 
interpret God’s Word, and also construct 
Christian theology, in harmony with and 
under the supreme influence of this real, 
absolute Christianity, or God manifest in 
Christ. Christianity can be read scien- 
tifically only in its own pure light” (Int. 
to Dorner on ‘*The Fature State,” p. 
11). Dorner himself saye, as quoted by 
Smyth, for dogmatic and propositional 
theology: ‘‘The subject is faith with its 
contents appropriated from the sacred 
Scripture, by which it has contiaually to 
show itself Christian. The supreme 
fact in this (sic) contents of faith is the 
Christian idea of God. From it, as the 
highest unity and truth, are all state- 
ments of faith and all Christian truth, 
immediately or mediately derived ”’ 
(idem, p. 9). 

In perfect consistency with this sub- 
jective method, Dorner uses these sig- 
nificant words; ‘‘That some are damned 
rests on preponderant exegetical grounds 
(but that gives no dogmatic proposition, 
because this must be derived also from 
the principle of» faith)’ (‘‘The Future 
State,’”’ p. 127). 

Thus the exegetical method of the 
‘‘New Theologians’ on this subject 
amounts to this: They take their ethical 
generalization, or—which, means about 
the same thing—their ethical postu- 
lates—often mistaking for these their 
ethical sentiments, and often mistaking 
for these mere ethical sentimsutality — 
and therewith form ascourge with which 
to drive from the witness-stand all pas- 
sages of Scripture that imply that pro- 
bation is c»)nfined to this life, and all 
antagonistic demands of conscience or 
reason, and then frame a verdict on the 
testimony that is left. It virtually be- 
comes a process of chasing off sacred 
testimony with personal ethics. The 
whole system kears the personal color, 
and unconsciously blushes with the real 
wrong. 

Having gone through the Word in this 
way, and brought its teachings into har- 
mony with their hypothesis, having them- 
selves a system that does not need to 
have a revelation, they very naturally 
speak disparagingly and superciliously 
of a text-theology, and especially of a 
doctrine of probation that is unfortunate 
enough to lean on inspiration, and is not 
able to go alone. Yet, if they chance to 
find a text, like that in Peter, which 
they can interpret 80 as to have it favor 
their view, there are none others who 
make a more vigorous use of a slender 
staff. 

We do not deny that it is proper for 
theologians to make use of a general de- 
duction from Scripture to assist them in 
interpreting difficult passages. By a full 
and fair study of revelation they may 
form a conception of the system taught 
in it; and then it is right for them to use 
this system in considering the obscure 
parts. This priociple is well understood 
and admitted. It is the old truth of the 
influence of the analogy of faith in in- 
terpretation. Nor is it denied that, in 
forming the general conception, the in- 
dividuality of the thelogian will have 
great influence; and that it will play an 
active part in every system of theology 
and interpretation. But great care must 
be taken to keep it subordinate, and to 
have the general conception, when reach- 
ed, the ideal of revelation, and not 
merely the ideal of the theologian. The 
objection to the course of the ‘‘New Di- 
vines” is that they recognize the eubject- 
ive element as having a right to act a 

romioent part in deciding what the abso- 
lute Christianity, the ideal of revelation, 
is. The interna) factor becomes, from 
the start, an authorized master-power. 
It calls up ‘‘the spirits from the vasty 
deep,’’ and sets them over the Word. 
Instead of being kept in the b:ckground 
and regarded as an unavoidable blemish 
of human work, it is clothed with author- 
ity and put on the throne as joint ruler 
with Scripture—and practically not sec- 
ond. Professor Harris says: ‘* The 
Christian consciousness does not create 
Christianity, but it is capable of distin- 
guishivg that which is not and that which 
is Christianity. It therefore has a kind 
of authority. Its authority is co-ordi- 
nate, but not the lese real. Its function, 
then, may be considered both the devel- 
opment and the testing of progressive 
theology” (Andover Review, Oct., 1884, 
p 345). 

Now, a8 we see the eagerness, of 
which we bave spoken, to abate, by an 
ethical process, the opposition of revela- 
tion to a future probation, the question 
arises: How did the apostles and other 
sacred writers give the dogmatic evi- 
dence which we find in their teachings, 
on the side of a greater limitation of pro- 
bation? Did they utter such sentiments 
from a clear insight of thtir truth, out 
of their own spiritual conscivusness, or 
on a basis of revelation and divine au- 
thority? If they were not merely spec- 
ulating and conjecturing; if they stated 
what they knew, either of their own 
knowledge or from inspiration, in the in- 
timations which they give of their dog- 
matic belief on this subject—is not this, 
in either case, sufficient ground for us to 
stand on for holding the same dogmatic 
belief? If their deeper insight enabled 
them to see the ethical necessity and 
reality of an earth-limited trial, or a trial 
within the bounds of life somewhere, 
and if we believe they had this insight 


and uttered it, this certainly justifies us 
for occupying the same dogmatic posi- 
tion. It, in fact, compels us to do it, or 
we impeach the integrity and unity of 
our mental operations. On the other 
hand, if we believe they uttered these 
dogmatic sentiments on diviue authority, 
receiving them and resting in them on 
the basis of revelation, we cannot hesi- 
tate to accept them in the same way on 
authority, without impeaching the sacred 
writers for doing it, and arrogating to 
ourselves superior insight or inspiration. 
If they did not wait to have the doctrine 
of the last things resolved to their ethical 
or Christian consciousness before they 
accepted it, made it a working-basis of 
their faith, and proclaimed it, and wrote 
it down in evangel and epistle for all fu- 
ture ages, under the direction of the 
Holy Spirit, there is no justifiable reason 
why we should hold it in suspense till 
we can resolve it into our ethical con- 
sciousness, or why we should modify and 
transform it to make it suit our ethical 
approval. 

n either case, the method of the ‘‘New 
Theology,” as applied to this subject, 
throws discredit on Scripture. It im- 
peaches the method of the sacred qwrit- 
ers. It puts psychology in the pare of 
inspiration. It substitutes philosophy 
for divine authority. It gives us sub- 
jective convictions instead of exegesis. 
It builds up a human system in the place 


of the biblical doctrine. 
(To be continued.) 


“English As She Is Wrote” 


BY A JAPANESE. 


[The following extracts from the letter of a 
young Japanese student to a lady in whose 
family he had lived will interest many, and 
may give him help.] 

My Dear Madam: Are your family 
very well in this cold and rainly weather ? 
Did you got a good Jap. boy to work in 

our house? | like to tell you about my 
tase Ba: I am learning now only three 
lessons—Greek, Latin and English gram- 
mar. I have learned already the all 
declentions, conjugations and another 
grammatical rules of Greek and Latin. 
It is very bard to remember these rules, 
especialy the irregular words. I suppose 
that the two lessons will be easy after 
two or three years. 


I beg you to teach me how shall I do | 


for future time on the following condi- 
tions. I cannot tell you that my place 
in the University is best for me. I have 
to work for too many works in short time, 
but not hard things. I cannot work so 
nicely, as the Housekeeper ordered my 
workiog is separated for three times; in 
morning [ must begin my work at six 
o’clock, continually working until 9 or 
half pass 9 o’clock a. m.; at lunch time 
from half pass 11 or quarter to 12 until 
1 o'clock Pp. m.; at dinner time from 4 
until 7 or half pass 7 o’clock p.m. So 
I am working seven or eizht hours in a 
day, and I can not attend to any prayer- 
meeting and church in every Sunday. 
For this working the tuition and board- 
ing are excused. But I cannot get 
plenty time for prepare the next lessons. 
I had tried to take five lessons at first of 
this term. But [ could not continue 
them; the one lesson excused two months 
ago, and other about one month ago; 
only three lessons now were lefted, 
though these three lessons sometimes 
cannot be prepared completely. I must 
not excuse other lefted lessons any more, 
because I came here for study and these 
are very useful lessons. Always I can- 
not go bed at 10 o’clock. 

There is another troublesome. It is 
about my poorness. Though I was ex- 
cused all expenses in this place, I have 
to make money for my own expenses or 
clothing and books in every vacation. I 
do not know how much money I neede 
in a year (may be $30 or $40). Ido 
not think I can make plenty money in a 
vacation for my expenses, because [ do 
not know how I make so many money 
in America in a short vacation. 

Will you pleace teach me how shall I 
do‘ for my future time? Of cause, I 
believe that God is guiding me always 
for any direction, yet also | have to keep 
my health to work for God and my na- 
tive country other days. 


Unanswered Prayers. 


God is too kind to answer all our 
prayers. Thanks to his love, we ask in 
vaio if we ask amiss. There is comfort 
in this thought. Who of us but might 
otherwise ruin our dearest ones by ask- 
ing for them that which would be ruin 
for them? The mother of Zebedee’s 
children is lovingly bat unwisely ambi- 
tious for her children; it is well for her 
that the Saviour loves both them and her 
too much to give heed to her fond peti- 
tion. At the present college and school 
commencement season Many young péeo- 
ple are starting out on their life careers, 
followed and attended by the loving pray- 
era of godly parents and friends. Is it 
not divinely blessed for their young fu- 
tures—blersed because even an earthly 
father’s planniog for them may be wrong, 
and even a mother’s love may aek amiss 
—that the wise heavenly Father, while 
he permits the breath of every right pe- 
tition to speed their progress, at the same 
time shields them, as he shields all, 
from the headwinds and side-winds of 
er that are wrongly, though loving- 
y, ambitious in their behalf ?—S. 
Times. 


— 


Courage that grows from constitution 
very often forsakes a man when he has 
occasion for it; and when it is only a 
kind of instinct in the soul it breaks out 
on all occasions, without judgment or 
discretion. That courage which arises 
from the eense of our daty, and from the 
fear of offending Him that made us, acts 
always in a uniform manner, and accord- 
ing to the dictates of right reason, 


A man must always seek to rise above 
his moods and feelings—to !et them mov e@ 
within him, but not allow them to storm 
around him.-—A Sea-Hoard Parish. 


| THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 


REY. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted without 


The Harmon Seminary, 


BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School fo 
Young Ladies. 


The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of all ages; the instruction comprising Primary, 
Preparatory and Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 

The HARMON SEMINARY is first-class 
in all respects, and combines the best edu- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 

The next term will begin July 31, 1886. 

For catalogues or other information, address 


MISSES HARMON, Berkeley, Cal., 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay St., 5S. F. 
p-Jne7-tf 


Field Seminary | 
THE HOME SCHOOL 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND. 


HIS School gives thorough instruction in 
foundation studies. Admits special stu- 
dents to any department. Prepares for the 
State University and Eastern colleges. The 
next term will begin on Wednesday, January 
6, 1886. Address 
MISS L. TRACY. 


MILLS SEMINARY & COLLEGE 


Reopen Wednesday, Jan. 6, 1886. 


0S For circulars apply to the President, 
Homer B. Sprague, or Mrs. O. T. Mills, Mills 
Seminary P. O., Alameda County, Cal. The 
SemMINABY Course of Study remains unchanged. 


To Candidates for Mills College. 


At a late meeting of the Trustees the follow- 
ing proposition of President Sprague was 
unanimously adopted: ‘The sum of $700.00 
contributed for the purpose by friends of the 
institution, will be divided equally among those 
candidates who shall pass a satisfactory exam- 
ination and be admitted to the Freshman Class 
during the month of July 1886.”’ 


HOME SEMINARY. 


(Incorporated, 1881.) 
San Jose, Cal. 
WILL REOPEN AUGUST 101, 1885, 


FACULTY : 

Mrs. M. 8. Castleman, Principal; Miss Lucy 
A. Winston, Associate Principal; Rev. O. W. 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler, Fiench and German Conversation; Pro- 
fessor Autsman, Music; Rev. H. C. Minton, 
Bible Studies. 

“For information apply to M. 8. Castleman, 
San Jose. | 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL., 
REY. H. E. JEWETT, - - - 


PRINCIPAL. 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogue to 
H. E. JEWETT, Principal. 


Standard Music Books, 


For Quartet Choirs— 
Dow’s RESPONSES AND SENTENCES... .80 cts 


STRACHAUER’S $1 00 
SHEPARD’s CuourcH CoLLECTION....... 1 00 
BaumBicH’s SACRED QUARTETS........ 2 00 
BAUMBACH’S NEW COLLECTION......... 2 00 
Bucx’s Moret ........... 2 00 
Buca’s 2p Moret COLLECTION........ 2 00 
EMERSON’S SACRED QUARTETS......... 2 00 


These are all collections of the best and most re- 
fined Sacred music. 


For Choruses — 


EMEBSON’S CONCERT SELECTIONS. In six 
numbeis, each 25 cents. Oomplete $1. 


Admirable Selections, Sacred and Secular. 
Ditson & Co. also call attention to the ex- 
ceedingly rich treasury of the best sacred 
music contaihed in the more than 100 
NMiasses (by Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and 
other masters) which they publish. No 
Choral Society or Choir should be without 
them. Latin and English words. Send for 
lists. Average price, 75 cents. 


Specimen copies of any of these books mailed, 
post free, for the retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
O. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


By a thorough knowledge of the natural 
laws which govern the operations of digestion 
and nutrition, and by a careful application of 
the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. 
Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a 
delicately flavored beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judici- 
ous use of such articles of diet thata constitu- 
tion may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease, 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft 
by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 
blood and a properly nourished frame.’’—[ Civ- 
vil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Sold only in half-pound tins by Grocers, la- 
belled thus: 

JAMES EPPS & CO. Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


Established in 8. F. for Fifteen Years 


THE BEST 


IS THE CHEAPEST. 


The following vell-known Implements wil] 
be recognized as the best in the market. all of 
them having been awarded the 


HIGHEST HONORS 


In every competitive contest with other Ma- 
chines for similar purposes 


The Scbuttler Wagon 
Is the best in the world. 


The Taylor Rake. 


Hodges’ Haines’ 


HAWLEY BROS, HARDWARE CO. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Perkin’s Windmill, ‘‘Gold Medal” Sepera- 
tors, Rice Straw-Burning Engines, Jobn Deere’s 
Gang, Sulky ani Single Plows, Cultivators, 
Harrows, etc., etc. 


Howe Scales 


n all varieties. We keep a large assortment of 


all kinds of Farming Implements, together 
with a full line of Hardware. 


0G" SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


HAWLEY BROS. HARDWARE C0O., 
7 SAN FRANCISCO. 


RUBBER HOSE 


Garden Hose 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best 
THE CELEBRATED 


MALTESE CROSS HOSE 
For 
Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JOHN W. TAYLOR, Manager, 


15 First St., near Market Street, San Francisco 
july13-tf 


HERRMANN. FRANK 
C. HERRMANN & CO. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
.-FINE.... 


HATS & CAPS 


332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Ber. Busan & Prive 8's. - 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRIOES 


San FRAncisco 


03” Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,” at 


1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


GREAT 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors for 
Gas «r Oil, give the. most powe 
softest chea 
for Churches, Stores, Show Windo 


1857. 


_~ Don't be deceived by cheap imitations. 


\\ 


\\ 
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The Adriance ‘“‘Buckeye”’ Mower. 
7 
The Adriance One-Wheel Reaper. 
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~ 
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we 
a Glasses, 10 cts. | 
W, A. HAMMOND, elegant designs. Send ‘size of room, 
— t circular and estimate. A Liberal 
discount to churches and the trade. 
| FIND, 553 Pear 
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Tue Paorric: San FRANOISCO, Cat. 


ome Ciréle. 


SECURE. 


The winds blow hard. Whatthen? 
He holds them in the hollow of his hand; 
The furious blasts willsink when his com- 


mand 
Bids them be calm again. 


The night is dark. What then? 
To Him the darkness is as bright as day; 
At his command the shades will flee away, 
And all be light again. 


The wave is deep. What then? 
For Israel’s host the waters upright stood; 
And He whose power controlled that raging 


flood 
Still succors helpless men. 


He knoweth all; the end 
Is clear as the beginning to His eye; 
Then walk in peace, secure, though storms 
roll by; 
He knoweth all, O friend! 


_ 


The New Minister. 


‘‘How do you like your new minister, 
Uncle Amos?’ I asked a Methodist 
brother soon after Conference. Amos is 
one of the most intelligent men in bis 
church, and, what is better, an earnest 
and active Christian. His reply was: 

like him first-rate. We have 
never had a better preacher.” 

But, Uncle Amos, he is so different 
from Brother Jones, who w.s with you 
three years, and who you always seemed 
to think almost perfect, both as a preach- 
er and a pastor. Brother Jones was 
short and thick, a sort of truncated cone. 
He was genial and, I might eay, jolly. 
His sermons, though full of gospel truth, 
and warm as if they came fresh from the 
heart, were mot very logical or scholarly. 
He rambled a good deal, told a good 
many stories and, sometimes, preached 
from his text, instead of preaching on it. 
Brother Smith, on the contrary, is tall, 
slender, dignified and scholarly. His 
sermons are specimens of perfect joiner 
work. They are chains, link fastened 
to link, and binding together premises 
and conclusions as a cable holds a ship 
to its anchor. I don’t believe that there 
are two men in your church more unlike, 
in the pulpit and out of it, than Smith 
and Jones, and yet you say that you like 
them both, and evjoy the sermons of 
both. I can’t understand 

‘‘Well, perhaps I can help you a lit- 
tle. What did you have for dinner 
yesterday?’ 

‘Let me think. Ob, I remember. 
We had a fine roast of beef with baked 

tatoes, and mince pies.” 

“That was a pretty good dinner, I 
reckon; and I have no doubt that you 
enjoyed it.”’ 

‘‘Yes, I did, but—” 

‘‘Wait a miuute before you go to 
butting. Of course, as you liked roast 
beef, baked potatoes and mince pie 80 
well yesterday, you had the same bill of 
fare to-day.” 

‘“‘No. To-day we had boiled mutton, 
with mashed potatoes and turnips, and 
plum pudding for dessert.” 

‘‘A good enough dinner for a hungry 
man, friend Rusticus. But how could 
you enjoy it after the roast and mince of 
the day before? Those dinners were so 
different I don’t see how you could help 
sighing to-day for a repetition of yester- 
day’s feast. Didn’t you?” 

‘Not at all. I liked the one quite as 
well as the other. Both of them were, 
as you say, good enough for a hungry 
man. I thanked God heartily for both, 
and really thought at the time that each 
was just the dinner that I wanted and 
needed.” 

‘‘Don’t you see now that you have 
answered your own question? Call 
Brother Smith’s sermons roast beef, and 
Brother Jones’ boiled mutton, if you will. 
The beef is good beef and well cured; 
the mutton is good mutton and well boil- 
ed. Both are full of the marrow and 
fatness of tke goepel. Both are palata- 
ble and nutritious. I go to church hun- 
gry; | want angels’ food. And when 
the Lord sends it I am grateful for it and 
enjoy it. I don’t care much whether the 
angel is tall or short, genial or dignified; 
whetber he brings thesmanna on a gold 
plate or a porcelain one. Every godly 
minister who preaches ‘the truth in 
love’ is an angel sent to feed me, as the 
angel fed Elijah. I don’t stop before 
eating to measure his height, or the 
length of his wings. I take what he 
brings and thank the Lord, as you thank 
him for your dinners. If God, to punish 
us for our sins, should send us a minister 
who was sensual ae well as genial, or one 
who was conceited because he was schol- 
arly, I should not like him, of course. 
But aa long as he sends us good men I| 
am more than satisfied. If they are 
alike in godliness, I don’t care how un- 
like they are in other respects. God has 
not run all his preachers in the same 
mold. They have ‘gifts differiuog,’ and 
they must minister according to their 
gifts. They must be themselves, and 
not try to be like somebody else. So, 
when I sit in my corner in the church, 
and look at Brother Smith in the pulpit, 
a foot ond a half taller than his predeces- 
sor, yet fifty pounds lighter, I just think 
what a variety of earthern vessels the 
Lord puts his treasures in. And I say 
to myself, ‘The vessel in itself is noth- 
ing; thank Gcd for the treasure! If he 
should send it on a piece of breken pot- 
tery, I would care but little.’ One of 
the ablest preachers that I ever knew 
was a dwarf in stature and had a squeak- 
ing voice that made your flesh crawl 
when you first heard it. But when he 
grew warm in his work he was ‘ihe de- 
formed transformed.’ Every sermon, 
likeevery man, hasa soul. And the 
biggest eouls are not always in the big- 
gest bodies. The ablest intellectual ef- 
fort is not always the ablest spiritually. 
I would rather have plenty of ‘unction’ 
with very little logic and rhetoric than 
the eloquence of Massilon without any 
Unction. Our ministers are ambassadors 
for Christ. He sends them to us. We 


are to receive them in his name, to love 


and honor them for his sake. If they 
truly represent Christ that is all we 
ought to ask or expect. When the am- 
baseadors go from our country to England 
or Germany the governments there don’t 
say, ‘We cannot receive this man be- 
cause he is too tall cr too short, or hasn’t 
a musical voice. We would consider 
such a message an insult. And so it 
seems to me that many congregations 
that call themselves Christians, insult 
their Lord in the way they treat his am- 
bassadors.” 

I thought Uncle Amos’ ideas about 


preachers so sensible that I made a note 


of them in the Occident, There are 
Presbyterian congregations that need to 
be reminded that the new minister may 
be as good for them, or better even, than 
the old one, though widely different io 
person and in style.— Rusticus, in Occt- 
dent 


A Sad Story. 


The following incident was related by 
Mre. J. K. Barney of Rhode Island at 
the national meeting of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union at Philadel- 

hia: 
' There came a woman to me with the 
question: ‘‘Do you know where my boy 
is ?”’ and she gave me a little clue. For 
five years she had not looked into his 
face, and she thought she had traced him 
under an assumed name to such a prigon, 
and would I find out for her? I located 
that man in such a prison, to stay there 
such g time, and then came a letter ask- 
ing me if I would go to him, with the 
words, ‘‘Couldn’t you come and see me, 
and take a mother’s message to my boy?” 

Mothers, can you think what message 
you would have sent that boy? She 
was in an elegant home. I sat down to 
a beautiful table with her. She handed 
me a p'cture, and told me to show it to 
him. I eaid, ‘*This is not your picture?” 
‘*Yes,”’ she said, ‘‘that is mine before he 
went to prison, and here,’’ said she, ‘‘is 
mine after I had had five years of wait- 
ing for Charlie.”” I went with those two 
pictures to the prison. I called at an in- 
opportune time. He was in the dark 
cell. The keeper said that he had been 
n there twenty-four houre; but, in an- 
swer to my pleadings, he went down into 
that dark cell, and the man announced a 
lady as from his mother. But no reply. 
Said I, ‘‘Let me step in,’ and I did so. 
There was just a single plank from one 
end to the other, and that was all the 
furniture; and there the boy from Yale 
College sat. 

Said J, ‘‘Charlie, 1 am a stranger to 
you, but I have come from your mother; 
and I shall have to go back and tell her 
that you did not want to hear from her.”’ 
Said he, ‘‘Don’t mention my mother’s 
name here.” Said he, ‘‘I will do any- 
thing if you will go.” As he walked 
along the cell, I noticed that he reeled. 
Said I, ‘‘What is the matter?” He said 
he hadn’t eaten anything in twenty-four 
houre. They brought him something, 
and I sat down by him and held the tin 
plate on which was some coarse, brown 
bread, without auy butter, and, I think, 
a tin cup of coffee. 

By-and-by, as we talked, I pressed 
into bis hand his mother’s picture, and 
he looked at it, and said: ‘‘That is my 
mother. I always said she was the hand- 
somest woman in the world.’’ He press- 
ed it, and held it in his hands, and I 
slipped the picture over it. He 
said, “‘Who is that?” I said, ‘That is 
your mother.’’ ‘‘That my mother ?’’ 
**Yes,’’ I said, ‘‘that is the mother of 
the boy that I found in the dark cell, 
after she had been waiting five years to 
see him.”’ He said, '‘Oh, God, I have 
done it!’ and then he said, “No, it is the 
liquor traffic that has done it. Why 
don’t you do something to stop it?’ He 
said, ‘‘1 began drinking at home. It 
was on the table with my food.’’—Se- 
lected. 


“Don’t You Find It Dull?” 


A little etreet waif was taken once to 
the house of a great lady, and the child- 
ish eyes that had to look so sharply after 
daily bread were dazzled by signs of 
splendor on every hand. ‘*Can you get 
everything you want?” the child asked 
the mistress of the mansion. ‘Yes, I 
think so,” was the reply. ‘‘Can you 
buy anything you'd like to have?’ The 
lady answered, ‘‘Yes.’’ And the child, 
who was of a meditative turn of mind, 
looked at her half-pityingly, and said, 
wonderingly, ‘‘ Don’t you find it dull?” 
To the little keen mind, accustomed to 
live bird-like from day to day, and to 
rejoice over a better supply with the de- 
light born of rarity, the aspect of contia- 
ual plenty, and desires all gratified by 
possession, contained an idea of monot- 
ony that seemed almost wearisome. 
Many an owner of a well-filled purse’ has 
found life ‘‘dull,’”’ and pronounced, in 
the midst of luxury, that all things are 
vanity; but the band that knows how to 
wisely distribute and scatter abroad the 
bounty posseseed, will never be without 
interest in life, will never miss the sun- 
shine that abides for kind and unselfish 
hearte. Lady Burdett Coutts entered 
upon a large inheritance in the year 
1837, and she has used her money, not 
only for her fellow-creatures, but to se- 
cure humane and considerate treatment 
of dumb animals. She has given Lon- 
don Columbia Market several model 
dwellings at low rates, handsome fount- 
ains, etc.; she has helped the poor toem- 
igrate, and established a shelter for wom- 
en, besides taking an active part in im- 
proving the teaching of girls. Cape 
Town, Adelaide and British Columbia 
were endowed by her as colonial bishop- 
rics, and the natives of South Australia 
have shared io her zeal for progress and 
light. She is considering a project for 


training poor boys to go out with fishing 
vessels; many and varied are the schemes | 
of her public and private charity, for she 
early understood that riches must be ‘‘set 
flying, to secure what are far beyond 
riches” —the blessing of God, and the 


prayers of the poor.—The Quiver, 


| 


, The Sunday Newspaper. 


Some time ago, Rev. Dr. Howard 
Crosby and the session of his church in 
New York issued acircular to the mem- 
bers of his congregation on the evil ef- 
fects of Sunday newspapers. It is as 
follows: 

**We have seen with great sorrow the 
entrance.of the Sunday newspaper into 
Chrietian families, and having witnessed 
the unhappy results of this admission, 
are desirous of warning you against this 
growing evil. The Sunday newspaper 


‘not only employs a large number of per- 


sons for its sale upon God’s holy day, 
but it furnishes secalar reading to divert 
the mind from the holy themes especial- 
ly appropriate to the Sabbath. Oar 
young people who would not otherwise 
think of spendiog the day in such read- 
ing, are readily led to consider it a safe 
and proper thing when they see the pa- 
per brought into the family, and even 
purchased from the stand, by members of 
the church. There is no influence more 
insidiously seductive than this, for the 
demoralization of our Christian house- 
holds. Its air of respectability, the brief 
notice of some rel’gious event in a cor- 
ner of the sheet, the fact carefully pro- 
claimed that the paper is not made up 
on Sunday, all furnish easy excuses to 
the conscience for harboring and encour- 
aging that which unfits the mind for se- 
rious thought, which draws it away from 
God’s Word, and which nullifies all the 
sacred influences of the the Lord’s day. 
The mind thus led becomes filled with 


theaters and crimes (which form the sta- 
ple of newspaper literature), at the time 
when the Lord calls us especially to con- 
sider the things that belong to our higher 
spiritual welfare. No Christian can yield 
to such an inflaence without deadening 
his piety, chilling bia faith, and destroy- 
ing his usefulness. His example, also, 
becomes most pernicious, sowing broad- 
cast the seeds of worldliness and infidel- 
ity. The ungodly world rejoices in be- 
holding the religion of Christ brought 
down to its own level, and Satan will use 
every effort through the power of fashion 
to accomplish this end. The Sunday 
newspaper is a powerful engine to 
achieve this result. To refuse it, and op- 
pose it, demands a firm, rezolute, positive 
spirit, and this is too seldom found 
among professing Christiane. It is so 
much easier to drift with the tide. But 
our Lord calls us to take a bold stand, 
and squarely face such assaults upon 
godly life, and we are derelict toward 
him if we weakly and timidly yield to 
Satan 

‘*Dear brethren of this church, we be- 
lieve better things of you. We have 
seen your zeal in Christ's cause, and 
your earnest devotion to every good 
woik is his name. We know the purity 
of your faith and the ardor of your Chris- 
tian love. We are assured, therefore, 
that you will receive this our fraternal 
word of exhortation with the spirit in 
which it is addreesed to you, and if any 
one of you has thoughtlessly encouraged 
the great evil to which we have alluded, 
that you will strive to correct the error, 
and stamp the Sunday newspaper with 
your earnest practical condemnation. 

‘*‘We all desire the spread of God’s 
truth through the community. We de- 
sire to gee souls saved and Chrietians 
edified through the means of grace. We 
recognize God’s holy day as prominent 
among those means, and would not have 
that day robbed of its power and. mean- 
ing by the use of the Sunday newspaper. 
Let us, then, with these designe, pray and 
labor faithfully to overcome this device 
of Satan agaiost the gospel of salvation.” 


Mrs. Murphey’s Sermon. 


Mrs. Murphey, in Canada, urging her 
husband to sign a petition for the Scott 
Act, which shuts up the dram shops— 
was asked by him if she would sign a 
petition to st: p her cup of tea. She re- 
plied : 


Malone out o’ doors in the dead of win- 
ter because her man lift ivery sint he 
arned, and that ye know, at the tavern? 
Was it the cup o’ tay blacked Sandy Mc- 
Cullough’s wife’s two eyes, and let the 
little gossoons, siven av ’em, run about in 
rags, without enough to ate, an’ no 
echoolin’—while the poor woman slaved 
at the wash tub to git ’em a bit o’ bread? 
War it the cup o’ tay did that, say? 
Was it the cup o’ tay sint Maggie Smith 
to the police, an’ got ber thirty days in 
jail? Is it the cup o’ tay turnsthe wife 
and children into the sthrate, and smash- 
es the furniture, and quarruls wid the 
neighbors—and fetches the police? Is it 
the cup o’ tay drives the family from 
house to house, gettin’ wuss, and into a 
maner neighborhood every time, an’ puts 
a man in the gutter, an’ rolls him in the 
mud, an’ sets the byes a jeerin’——and 
riddens his nose an’ blears his eyer, an’ 
loosens his tung, and pute a hole in his 
coat, and knocks off his hat, and sinds 
him home eshtaggerin’ wid his sinses 
where be can’t get at ’em? 

“Is it a cup tay makes a fool ofa 
map, Paddy Murphey, that his bist 
friends can’t respect bim? And a brate 
of a man, Paddy Murphey, so that his 
wife trembles, an’ his children run away, 
an’ hide when they hear him comin’? Is 
it the cup o’ tay makes a baste o’ a man 
so that there is less sense, or raisin, 
or self-respect in him than there is in a 
pig, Paddy Marphey? 

‘*Whin ye show me that a cup o’ tay 
will do all such things as these, Paddy, 
I'll signa Scott Act agin’ it; in the mean- 
time I sine again’ whiskey, an’ beer, an’ 
wine, or anything else that has the piaon 
in it that makes aman or woman only 
fit for a lunatic asylum, or a jail, or any- 
where, except home or hevin.” 


God sometimes shows us a glimpse of 
a future trouble that He holds in His 
hands to neutralize the trouble we are 
immediately under; even, it may te, to 
turn it into a quietness and content.— A. 


T. Whitney. 


thoughts on business, politics, games, | 


| nature. 


‘‘Was ita cupo’ tay turned Biddy 


Workingmen and Liquor. 


If the workingmen of this nation were 
free from the appetite for ram, three- 
fourths of the saloons would have to 
close up for want of patronage. Every 
man who takes the pains to investiga‘e 
can find out the fact that the saloon- 
keepers live principally off the hard- 
earned wages of laboring men. When 
pay-day arrives in any large manufactur- 


ing town the groggeries do their most |. 


rushing business. The money that the 
mechanic or laborer should spend on his 
family is equandered on drink, and goes 
to fit up a costly bar, to dress the sa 
loon-keeper’s wife in silks and satins, to 
furnish his table with rich fare; while 
the workiugman’s wife dresses ir-calico, 
his children in shreds and patches, and 
their fare is of the poorest. Heaven 
alone knows the misery suffered in that 
home which has a drunken son. What 
is the reason that the honest, sober ele- 
ment in the various trades’ unions do not 
direct their energies to the ex‘ermination 
of this ruinous traffic, which draws the 
bulk of its sustenance from the very 
men they were organized to benefit ? 
Why is not the united power of these 
unions directed to the loosening of the 
rum power’s hold upon their members, to 
saving the young men in their ranks from 
falling into the clutches of the demon ? 
Why do they not unite against the mon- 
ster evil of our land, which is the great- 
est enemy of the working classes ?— 
Toledo Blade. 


Tact in Baby Management. 


The way to keep the baby from _ be- 
coming ‘spoilt’ is tolet it cry as little 
as possible. It will gain strength of 
mind to endure its necessary ills all the 
sooner if it is allowed to suffer as little as 
possible from ills that can be avoided. 
Its wants should be anticipated, its eour- 
ces of discomfort should bs removed as 
soon as they arise, without waiting 
for it to cry; it should be prevented in 
every way from forming the habit of cry- 
ing. Study its expression; when it is 
tired of playing on the floor take it up 
and dance it about the room, and let it 
look out of the window for a few min- 
utes. In a little while it will be glad to 
go back and play on the floor again. If 
it is necessary to resort to discipline, be 
careful to seize the right moment for it. If 
you want the baby to learn to go to sleep 
without being rocked, choose a day when 
it has been unusually bright and happy 
all the morning, wait until twenty min- 
utes or so after the regular hour for its 
nap, then give it acup of milk pariicu- 
larly sweet and warm and nice, make its 
little bed soft and cosy, lay it down gent- 
ly and soothe it with a little kissing and 
patting, and, if it is not already to much 
spoilt, it will only be too happy to close 
its eyes in the sweetest kind of sleep. If 
it does not, its fit of crying will be as 
brief and as little injurious as it can be. 
—Babyhood. 


Employer and Employed. 


Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden has an 
article in the March Century on ‘‘The 
Strength and Weakness of Socialism,” 
in which he says: “Instead, therefore, 
of pulling down the existing order, as the 
socialists propose, the thing to be done is 
enlarge its foundations. They are right 
in saying that an industrial system whose 
sole motive power is self-interest and 
whoee sole regulative principle is compe- 
tition will end in pandemonium; but they 
are foolish in thinking that society will 
thrive under a system which discards or 
cripples these self-regarding forces. W hat 
is needed is the calling into action of the 
good-will which is equally a par: of haman 
This also must be made an inte- 
gral part of the industrial system; it 
must be the business of the employer to 
promote the welfare of his workmen, and 
the business of the workmen to promote 
the interest of their employer. The or- 
ganization of labor must be such that the 
one class cannot prosper without directly 
and perceptibly increasing the prosperity 
of the other. This is the true remedy 
for the evils of which the socialists com 
plain. The reform needed is not the de- 
struction but the Christianization of the 
present order.” 


A Pagan Custom. 


It appears that there are still some 
Christians in the Russian Empire who 
retain one characteristically pagan cus- 
tom of their forefathers—the sacrifice of 
beasts as a part of public worship. Not 
long ago the Si. Petersburger Zeitung 
stated that this practice was in use on cer- 
tain occasions at Wyborg, in Northern 
Finland, among the Karetes, who are 
devoted adherents to the orthodox 
Church. The Sviet nowstates that the 
same ritual survives among the orthodox 
islanders of Mantschinschari, about 
twenty-five versts from the —— of 
Walaam, where there is a chapel dedi- 
cated to the prophet Esias. Several 
times every year three oxen, and some- 
times more, are brought by Christian 
pilgrims to the chapel, in the front of 
which they are solemnly slaughtered, 
amid the ringing of bells. The dead 
beasts, however, are not burned as they 
formerly were, but are boiled, and the 
pilgrims, together with the villagers, 
make a hearty dinner of the sacred flesh. 


John B. Gough left a house and two 
hundred acres of valuable land about six 
miles from Worcester, Mass. His libra- 
ry is valued at $2,000, and his entire es- 
tate at less than $75,000. Among the 
bequests are $1,000 each to the Ameri- 
can Board, the American Home Mission- 
ary Scciety, the American Seaman's 
Friend Society and the National Temper- 
ance Publishing Society. 


The Earl of Rosebery, the British 
Foreign Secretary, has instructed Sir 
Henry Drammond Wolff, British Com- 
missioner in Egypt, to reject the ¢emand 
of Mouktar Pasha, the Turkish Commis- 
sioner, that an Egyptian army be organ- 


ized with a large Turkish element. 


WORTHY 
Of Confidence. 


AYE R’S Sarsaparilla is a medicine that, 
during nearly 40 years, in ull 
parts of the world, has proved its etti- 
cacy as the best blood alterative known 

to medical science. 


SARSAPARILLA 


enuine Honduras Sarsaparilla) is its 
se, and its powers are enhanced b 
the extracts of Yellow Dock and Sti 
lingia, the Iodides of Potassium and 
Iron, and other potent ingredients. 
iS your blood vitiated by derangements 
of the digestive and assimilatory func- 
tions? is it tainted by Serofula? or 
does it contain the poison of Mercury 
or Contagious Dis ? 
THE leading physicians of the United 
States, who know the composition 
Of AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, say that 
nothing else so good for the purifica- 
tion of the blood is within the range of 
pharmacy. 
ONL by the use of this remedy is it 
possible for a person who has 
corrupted blood to attain sound health 
and prevent transmission of the de- 
structive taint to posterity. 


TH 0 RO U G H LY effective renovation 

of the system must 

include not only the removal of cor- 

ruption from the blood, but its enrich- 

ment and the strengthening of the 
vital organs. 

RELI ABLE witnesses, all over the 

world, testify that this 

work is better accomplished by AYER’s 

than by any other 


SARSAPARILLA 
remedy. 
BLOOD that is corrupted through dis- 
ease is made pure, and blood 
weakened through diminution of the 
red corpuscles is made strong, by 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 


PURIFYING the blood and building 


up the system require 
time in serious cases, but benefit will 
be derived from the use of AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA more speedily than 
from anything else. 
for which like effects are 
MEDICINE falsely claimed, is abun- 
dant in the market, under many names, 
but the only preparation that has stood 
the test of time, and proved worthy of 
the world’s confidence, is 


Ayers Sarsaparilfa, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists: Price $1; 
‘six bottles for $5. 


ORGAN AND 


Purchasing Agency. 


between the readers of THz Paoczrio and its ad- 

vertisers, we have conclufied to offer our services 

gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 

articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 

to anything in the market. As these services 

are offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 

companied with stamp for return answer. 

Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 

are to be sent. Address 


Insurance Company 


ISCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


ic 16. 


ESTABLISHED 


_ The most popular Weekly newspaper devoted 
toscience, mechanics, engineering discoveries, in- 
ventions and patents ever published. Every num- 
ber illustrated with splendid engravings. This 
publication furnishes a most valuable encyclopedia 
of information which no person should be without. 
The popularity of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is 
such that its circulation nearly equals that of all 
other papers of its class combined. Price. $3.20 a 
ear. Discount toClubs. Sold by all newsdealers 
UNN & CO., Publishers, No. 361Broadway, N. Y. 


Munn & Co. have 

ATENTS. 
® Eight years’ 

practice before 


the Patent Office and have prepared 
more than One Hundred Thou- 

and applications for patents in the 
United States and foreign countries. 
Caveats, Trade-Marks, Copy-rights, 
Assignments, and all other papers for 
Securing to inventors their rights in the 
United States, Canada, England, France, 
Germany and other foreign countries, pre- 
pared at short notice and on reasonable terms. 

Information as to obtaining patents cheer- 
fully given without charge. and-books of 
information sent free. Patents obtained 
through Munn & Co. are noticed in the Scientific 
American free. The advantage of such notice is 
well understood by all persons who wish to dis- 


ir patent 
gress MUNN. CO., Office SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, 361 Broadway, New York. ; 


Mason Hamlin 


ORGANS: PIANOS: 
Highest Hon-_ jf || | New mode of 
ors at ail Great EES mei | Stringing. Do 
bitions for eigh- 4 
teen years, Ome much 
Pianos on th: 
hundred styles, @ pr evailins 
$22. to 9900. & ee *‘wrest-pin” 
For Cash, Basy & ij system. Re 
Payments or markable fo: 
Rented, Cata- | of ton 
logues free. and durability 


154 Tremont St., Boston. 14th St, (Union Sq) N. Y 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


CINCINNATI BELLE OUNDRYCO 


SUCCESSORS -IN GELLS~- TO THE 


TBLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CATALOGUE WITHISOO TESTIMONIALS 


ELLS.CHURCH.SCHOOL,FIRE ALARM 


Illustrated caialogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


116 Front St., San Francisco. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
Cuimes AND Prats for CHURCHES, &c. 
Send for Price and ow ee Address 

H co., 


McSHANE 
Baltimore, Md. 


INCINNAT\ ON 


Mention this paper. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Cnereoet, 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
p-15mar-lyr 


“The Pacific” 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 


Pacific, 
BOX 2348. 


COMMERCIAL 


Publishers “The 


OF CALIFORNIA. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


489 CALIFORNIA STREET 
(Safe Depesit Building. 
San Franoisoo. 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID....... $200,000 00 | 
TOTAL ASSETS, DEO. 81 1885. $456,840 71 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGAN- 

IZATI 


Sect’y. Pres't. | 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N.Y. 


Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. — 


J.B. Clark. Tréasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—Stephen 8. Smith, office, 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
56 Reade St., New York. 
—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. OC. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, S. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
' Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President 
Rev. W. C. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Kev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., .59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 
fornia, Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp St., 
San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD O. F. M. 
- Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 


Treasurer—Langdon S. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 


New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, ° 


Safe Deposit Building, corner California 
and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E, Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 


Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 


President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont-— 


gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisco 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
112 W. Washington St., Chicago. 


President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W. H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary—Rev. A. E. Winship, 
Boston. 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 

Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H.J. McCoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 539 


Howard street. Miss A. A. Healt, Superin- 
tendent. 
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THE GRAND UNION HOTEL. 


Opp. GRAND CENTRAL Deport, N. Y. Crry. 


()FFERS TRAVELERS and families—arriving, or 
leaving the city for business or pleasure, or to 
visit Saratoga, Long Branch, White Mountains, or 
other Summer Resorts—superior accommodations. 
All improvements. European plan. Over 600 eie- 
antly furnished rooms, fitted up at an expense of 
é Million Dollars. One dollar and upwards per 
day. Richly furnished suites for families, and ele- 
gantly arranged rooms for dinner parties for ten and 
upwards. Cuisineof superior merit. The Restau- 
rant and Cafe supplied with the best, at moderate 
pr'ce. Toilet and Baggage Rooms for ladies and 
—_ where coats, valises and parcels can be left 
ree. Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 
in the city. 
-eGuests’ baggage taken to and from this hotel 
free, and $3 carriaye hire is saved by stupping at this 


PATENTS 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 

We are opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 


and can obtain patents in less time than those 


remote from WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise as 
to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Su 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clientsin your 
own state or county, address 


C. A. SNOW & CO., 


Opposite Patent Orrice, D. O. 
nov2-tf 


MORSE 


Photograph Gallery 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


826 Market St, - San Francisco, 


Copying and enlarging pictures in Ora 
Pastel, India Ink, Water Colors. = 


Ivory Types and Sun Pearls a specialty. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


401 MAREET ST., S. F. 


03” For sale by all hardware dealers* 
Janl-tf 


W. F. Griswold 
Tt 


.... Has removed to .... 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY ST. 


ALEX. FLOOD, 
Carpenter & Builder. 


OFFICE AND STORE FITTING. 
Jobbing Promptly Attented to, Etc. 
80 GEARY ST., SAN FRANOISOO, CAL. 

21nov-lyr 
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that he was not permitted to remain long 


- He was an able preacher, and good pas- 
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[Wepnespay, 17, 1886, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Taxe Norice—Liseran Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THe Pa- 
crrio for one year. THE Paciric is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
‘months. It will pay you and yours well, 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 17, 1886. 


The body of the Hoa. J. F. Miller, 
whose death was noted last week briefly, 
i3 on its way to our shores, here to find 
its sepulcher. General Miller had been 
ill much of the time the last year, and 
was taken to Washington in December 
in a very weak condition, from which he 
rallied a few times, enough to inspire the 
hope that he might be able to resume his 
seat in the Senate chamber, a hope that 
was never realized. For many weeks it 
has been manifest to all discerning per- 
sons that he could not recover. On the 
Sth of the month he died, rather unex- 
pectedly to all, and when few were pres- 
ent, retaining his consciousuess to the 
last, and perfectly aware that he was 
passing away. He was 55 years old. 
He was a native of Indiana. He receiv- 
ed his special education for the bar at 
Ballston Spa, N. Y. He began the prac- 
tice of his profession at South Bend, Ia., 
in 1852. The following year he removed 
to this State, and began practice in Napa. 
In 1855 family affairs recalled him to In- 
diana, and there he remained till the 
breaking out of the civil war. Into that 
he entered as colonel of aregiment, fought 
bravely through all its years, and came 
out a general of high rank, but with 
bruises, wounds and scars which ke car- 
ried to the day of his death. After the 
war he returned to this State, and was 
four years Collector of this port. Then 
he went into the ‘‘Alaska” business, and 
made a fortune. He was chosen to the 
United States Senate four or five years 
ago, and died in office, and while Chair- 
man of one of the most important com- 
mittees of that august body. General 
Miller was a true man. Everywhere he 
made his mark—by his fidelity, not by 
his eccentricity. He had no trick or art 
of success, but always succeeded. He 
went right at his work, not with head- 
long impetuosity, but with a calm, cool, 
steadfast energy, which was constant, 
untiring, persevering. He never aston- 
ished anybody except by the results he 
achieved, without making any fuss over 
what he was doing. He was far trom 
being au ideal hero in form and bearing. 
He had no brawn or muscle. He was 
handsome rather than heavy. He was 
modest, almost womanly, in speech and 
manner, and yet he won the admiration 
and confidence of all who knew him, more 
than justified all their expectations of 
him, and was adequate to every position 
to which he aspired. Need it be said 
that he was not without religious convic- 
tions and experiences which profoundly 
affected him, though so generally reticent 
concerning all his inward life ? 


The Rev. Dr. James Eells, formerly 
of this city, died suddenly of heart dis- 
ease, at Cincinnati, O., a week ago. He 
was well aware of his malady, had ar- 
ranged his affairs somewhat with respect 
to this possibility, was anticipating a re- 
tirement from active life in a few months, 
but was not looking for the summons 
quite so swiftly; though morally and 
spiritually he could not have been un- 
ready. Dr. Eells was a native of cen- 
tral New York, and graduated from 
Hamilton College in 1844, and four 
yeara later, from Auburn Theological 
Seminary. He held a number of pastor- 
ates, his services being in such demand 


in one place. These pastorates were in 
Penn Yan, N. Y.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Cleveland, O., twice; San Francisco and 
Oakland in this State; all covering a 
term of about thirty years. The last 
six years he had been a professor in Lane 
Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, O. 
Dr. Eells belonged originally to the ‘‘New 
School’? branch of the Presbyterian 
Church, but accepted the re-union, and 
was Moderator of the General Assembly 
in 1877. As a Californian, he belonged 
to all the churches, rather than to his 
own denomination exclusively, and was 
welcome to any pulpit and to every ec- 
clesiastical gathering. He was a sin- 
cere, humble, kindly, pure, wise and de- 
voted man and Christ‘an, within a thou- 
sand miles of whom no scandal ever got. 


tor, an inspiring helper, and an almost 
unerring guide. He was interested in 
everything human, and did not place a 
limit on his sympathies till they reached 
to everything divine. He will be sadly 
missed and widely mourned. We con- 
dole with the many who are feelinz in 


loss, and we cannot be counted out from 
the multitude who shall arise with his 
household to call him blessed. 


The death record of this number of 
THE PaciFic concerns itself with two 
men, in very different spheres of activ- 
ity, crowned with the highest honora in 
each, who were, nevertheless, in person, 
personal worth and personal characteris- 
tice, not alittle alike. They were genial, 
lovable, gracious, affable men, in whom 
people found it easy to confide. There 
was a kind of uplift about them which 
took them clear of all cheap, vile and 
base things. They began life humbly. 
They took all its burdens cheerfully. 
They toiled incessantly and struggled 
patiently. They complained of nothing, 
envied nobody. ‘They were content to 
be and to become whatever God would 
make of them, they following close and 
hard upon the lines of his providence. 
And so the ‘‘gentleness’’ of God took 
them up and made them ‘‘great’’ almost 


without their knowing it. ‘O, 82 sic 
omnes!” 


The Anti-Chinese Convention at Sac- 
ramento last week was a large one, of 
about 500 members. All the counties 
in the State were represented but six. 
Only one of the six was a large coanty. 
The proceedings were attended by some 
disquiet and acrimony, as well as by 
some pleasant excitement and laughter. 
The conclusions reached were preordain- 
ed, especially after the fusion with the 
convention that had adjourned from San 
Jose. There was perfect unanimity in 
the convention (somewhat miscellaneous- 
ly composed, and containing an element 
of men of the highest standing, political- 
ly, financially and socially) regarding 
the prohibition of further immigration. 
The convention was nearly unanimous 
concerning the desirability of the removal 
of the Chinese now in the State. But, 
on the mode and time of endeavoring to 
effect their removal, there was a decided 
difference of opinion—some favoring a 
gradual elimination by non employment, 
and so on; the majority favoring imme- 
diate action and the ‘‘boycotting”’ process. 
The majority were too eager to reach 
their conclusions and bring about a State 
organization to be altogether reasonable 
and tolerant. They were strong enough 
to be large-minded and patient of differ- 
ences. Their haste caused dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of several valuable mem- 
bers, and the withdrawal of one, whose 
name would have carried more weight at 
Washington than that of any other one 
man in the convention. The address is- 
sued by the convention, barring some in- 
felicities, is an excellent one, and places 
the reasons for restriction on the broad, 
high ground of national protection, well- 
being, growth and development—on 
grounds which will bear in any direction 
from which undesirable sorts of popula- 
tion can possibly come. B. 


This is the day observed annually in 
memory of St. Patrick, who did won- 
drous things for Ireland, without being 
an Irishman, and so has forever given 
the lesson to all natives of ‘‘green Erin’’ 
that their own soil may not produce 
everything they may need. The cele- 
bration of to-day will probably outdo any 
former one in this city in numbers and 
enthusiasm. The Grand Marshal has 
made a special appeal to his country peo- 
ple to be on hand, mep, women and 
children, to swell the ranks in street and 
Pavilion. This rally is called for the 
reason, in part, at least, that Mr. Parnell 
and his coadjutors in Great Britain and 
elsewhere are about to achieve the result 
for which they have been contending so 
long. The thought is, doubtless, that 
when the triumph comes it will be large- 
ly an American triumph, as Americans 


have furnished most largely the ‘‘sinews 
of war.” 


— 


After the very many successes in other 
lands of the coroperative plan, it is 
strange that it is not more generally re- 
eorted to in this country, as a method of 
harmonizing the frequently conflicting 
claims of labor and capital. Certainly, 
that will take us a long way toward the 
millennium which shall make the money- 
ed interests of employers and employed 
very much the same, if even the old re- 
lation itself does not pass out of view. 
Every business which can be so managed, 
in the nature of the case, as to make 
every employe a co-partner or share- 
holder in the business and its profits, 
should bs put on that basis, with a pre- 
mium for unusual skill, diligence and 
devotion. The moment that the inter- 
ests of owners and workmen begin to be, 
or seem to be, diverse or opposing, that 
moment, as human nature is, dissensions 


are likely to arise, and troubles to threa‘- 
en. 


— 


Our Eastern religious exchanges often 
mention the receipt of money for which 
papers are sent to home missionaries and 
needy persons. Sometimes such sums 
are sent us, but not enough to supply the 


this departure the sense of a personal 


want. 


Haman Redivivus. 


Boycottiog on a large scale did not 
work very well for Haman. Possibly, it 
may work badly for those who imitate 
him in California. Haman said to his 
king, ‘‘There is a certain people scatter- 
ed abroad and dispersed among the peo- 
ples in all the provinces of thy kingdom, 
and their laws are diverse from those of 
every people; neither keep they the 
king’s laws; therefore, it is not for the 
king’s profit to suffer them.” We have 
quoted from the Book of Esther, but the 
quotation reads very much like the reso- 
lutiuns of the late convention at Sacra- 
mento: ‘‘If it please the king, let it be 
written that they be destroyed.” And 
is not this the giat of the memorial which 
the convention voted to send to the Pres- 
ident and Congress of the United States? 
Haman, indeed, was corrupt and person- 
ally selfish. We have no reason to think 
that the majority of our fellow-citizens 
convened at the capital were actuated by 
such motives. No doubt, they are hon- 
est ia believing that the time of action 
they propose is called for by a grave pub- 
lic exigency. Some men were prominent 
for whom we have a high respect. We 
do not liken them to Haman, for we give 
them credit for seeking ends as patriotic 
as ourown. But the boycotting policy 
they favored is the old and barbarous 
policy of Haman. Nor does all the his- 
torical citation which Mr. Swift has 
gathered make us think any more favor- 
ably of it. It is not a very American 
philosophy of history which would teach 
that the expulsion of the Huguenots was 
an expedient proceeding and uzeful for 
France. That version of the matter may 
suit those who would justify the horrors 
of St. Bartholomew’s day; but those who 
would justify that day have been very 
few in this country. They ought to 
be few. We _ should hope that 
there are some gentlemen in COon- 
gress who, when they read this histori- 
cal citation, will ask, ‘‘Is this the way 
we are to go backward on our lifelong 
judgments of the historic past? Are we 
to be expected to approve of that move- 
ment by which tbousands of the most 
peaceful and industrious citizene of 
France were driven out of the country?” 
Some enthusiastic admirers say that this 
eloquent and elaborate essay has lifted 
the literature of the anti-Chinese agitation 
to a higher plane. That literature need- 
ed lifting, no doubt. We have no dispo- 
sition to deny that what Mr. Swift has to 
say has far greater literary and scholar- 
ly merit than the average discussion 
hitherto. But, in lifting the discussion 
into the light of the general historical 
movement, it is obvious that he is oblig- 
ing himself to justify almost any persecu- 
tion or injustice that the majority, or the 
parties in power, have, at any time, s3en 
fit to perpetrate. Any time that Haman 
thinks ‘‘a certain people’’ likely to be in 
his way, he may, without any scruple, 
proceed to raise money for their ‘‘proper 
removal”; he may send his agents out 
into all the provinces, and set a day when 
the exasperated agents may dispatch the 
undesirable population. Inthe ages gone 
by of the old despotism there was often a 
pretty deep inward protest against such 
high-handed violence. Is it possible that 
in a country like ours we are to approve 
what Louis XIV did two hundred years 
ago, what Bismarck iz seeking to do with 
the Poles? Having accustomed ourselves 
to despise, or to frame apologies for, the 
exterminating policies of the ‘‘imperfect- 
ly evolved” dynasties and peoples of the 
past, are we now to be trained into the 
idea that these policies are the guiding 
lights of our coming century? It may 
so. For it may be that, after all, our 
modern age is not so superior as we have 
imagined it to be. It may be that the 
theory of the survival of the strongest is 
about as far ethically as our general hu- 
manity has been able to attain. But, if 
this be so, history does not encourage us 
in the idea that wholesale injustice, arbi- 
trary exercise of power, can go on forever 
without returning to plague those who in- 
vented and practiced it. The Haman 
policy did not run smoothly on its way, 
even when Xerxes reigned. There is 
still in human breasts, whatever theories 
or passions of the hour may just now be 
uppermost, the conviction that it is not 
safe in the long run to do what it is not 
just and merciful to do. The gallows 


that Haman builds so high is often the 
one on which Haman swings at last. 
ALLON. 


We begin this week, on the second 
page, the republication of Professor Dwi- 
nell’s article on ‘Future Probation,” read 
before the Monday Club and published 
in the January number of the Bibliotheca 
Sacra. We do this by the permission 
of the publisher, and will take the oppor- 
tunity to commend that quarterly to our 
readers. It aims to discuss vital ques- 
tions before the Christian public with 
catholicity of spirit, soundness of learn- 
ing, and thoroughness of treatment. It 
welcomes and aids all real progress in 


theology, and at the same time remains 


loyal to the historic faith of Christendom. 
It is under the editorial management of 
Professors G. Frederick Wright, Wm. 
G. Ballantine and Frank H. Foster of 
Oberlin, with Professor Edwards A. 
Park, Dr. Judson Smith, Professor W. 
M. Barbour, Professor E. C. Bissell, S. 
Ives Cortiss, Professor [. E. Dwinell, D. 
W. Simon of Scotland, Archibald Daff 
of England and Charles F. Thwing 
of Cambridge as associate editors. 
It is published in Oberlin, O., by 
E. J. Goodrich, at $3 a year. We hear- 
tily recommend it to all ministers and 
laymen who desire something more than 
a superficial and transient handling of vi- 
tal questions connected with Christianity. 


Rev. W. W. Macomber, formerly a 
home missionary in our State, has been 
called from the Western-avenue Congre- 
gational church, Chicago, to the First 
Presbyterian church, Menominee, Mich. 
Rev. Mr. McLaughlin, who was com- 
missioned by the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society about the same time as 
Mr. Macomber, and labored in California 
some years, lately died in Philadelphia. 
—-Rev. W. E. Boardman, who was 
once in charge of a Presbyterian congre- 
gation in Los Angeles, and widely known 
as connected with the higher-life and 
faith-healing movement, died in London 
in February. Oa the evening on 
which the Burlingame Banquet was 
spread in our city, on a very rainy night, 
in the First Congregational church a 
Congregational council ordained Mr, 
John T. Wills. Rev. Dr. John T. Wills 
has lately been preaching in Lambertville, 
N.J., and his labors have resulted in 
the conversion of about eighty persons. 
These include all ages, from the youthful 
members of the Sunday-school to those 
who have passed the ages of threescore 
and ten. The work has been free from 
any undue excitement. Dr. Wills’ 
preaching has been all that could be de- 
sired. ‘‘He possesses,” says a corre- 
spondent, ‘‘a rare faculty of presenting 
the gospel ia a clear and practical way.’ 


Of course, it could not have been very 
pleasant for the French Government, af- 
ter spending a great deal of money to co- 
erce the Queen of Madagascar, to be 
compelled to make peace and obtain no 
more concessions than might have been 
obtained without war. But De Freycinet 
secured the ratification of the treaty by a 
big vote in the Chamber of Deputies, of 
450 to 29, for he showed that its rejec- 
tion would involve the renewal of war, 
and an expedition of at least twenty-five 
thousand men, at a cost of one hundred 
millions. It would take some time for 
the exporters of French liquors to earn 
that amount of money. By the way, 
did you notice the admission that was 
made in the German Reichstag the other 
day by a member of the body who was 
taken to task for exporting bad liquors 
into Africa? He said he had never sent 
any such into German colonies, although 
he might have done something of the sort 
in French colonies. Ah, poor Africa! 
Civilization has suppressed the slave- 
trade, but it is fastening a worse bond- 
age, if possible, on soul and body. 


For several years the more educated 
people of India have been seeking a 
larger participation in the governmental 
affairs of the country. They failed to 
get a law for the appointment of natives 
to judgships of a high order, but have 
not despaired of final suczess. So they 


have held, lately, a ‘“‘Congress”’ in Cal- 


cutta, with delegates from all parts, to 
the number of seventy, fairly representa- 
tive of the best elements of native socie- 
ty. They resolved to agitate not for 
self-government and separation, but for 
a reasonable share of political power. 
Their quest seems right and good, and 
we hope they will succeed, as they sure- 
ly will if they keep a united front, and 
are not rash or unwise in their demands. 


Ex Governor William Irwin died in 
this city last Monday morning, and was 
buried from tbe First Unitarian church 
yesterday. He was a man about sixty 
years old, a native of Ohio, and a grad- 
uate of Marietta College. He read law 
in Chicago, and came to California in 
1852. Until elected to high office he 
resided, most of the time, in Siskiyou 
county, where, like many others in that 
early day, he was called upon to do va- 
rious things for a living. He wasa 
butcher, miner, kept a livery stable, and 
ran a line of stages. In time, however, 
his ability and education found play io 
higher employments. At the time of his 
death he was President of the Board of 
State Harbor Commissioners. 


Last Sunday morning, 4:30 o’clock, 
the steamer Oregon of the Gihon line 
collided with a large schooner a short 
distance out from New York harbor, and 
sunk; no lives lost on the steamer, but 
the schooner went down with all on 
board, and no trace of her is reported. 
The night was not dark nor the sea 
rough, and such an accident seems al- 
most unaccountable. The steamer offi- 
cers attribute it to the want of proper 
lights on the schooner, but no one lives 
to defend that ill-fated ship. The Ore- 
gon was nearly new, and one of the fast- 


est steamers on the ocean. 


For those who have a little spare time 


in the middle of the day, it is a good 
thing to go to the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association,wnd take part in the 
prayer-meeting. Take part by silent 
prayer, if in no other way. Every one 
can do that. Monday noon the subject 
was “One in Christ.” The Scripture 
read was the prayer of Jesus just before 
his death. A oneness of thought, of de- 
sire, of purpose, and of petition seemed 
to pervade the meeting without any hin- 
drance, and it did seem as though a re- 
vival had begun in the hearts of God's 
children. The attendance was good. 
Many took part; all felt nearer each oth- 
er as they came nearer our common Sav- 
ior. All must have gone away feeling 
they had been refreshed. Ono Tuesday 
it might be said the theme was, ‘‘ Weare 
All Sinners.”’ The number present was 
large; all seemed interested. The time 
was well occupied by prayer, praise and 
impressive remarks. From day to day 
these meetings have a cheering effect on 
the many believers who come together 
here, and we trast some hungry souls 
are fed by the bread of life. 


Last Monday morning the Salvation 
Army Castle, in Oakland, a large build- 
ing erected by the Army last season, 
was discovered to be on fire. The fire 
was soon extinguished by a police officer, 
when it was found that the fire was un- 
doubtedly incendiary. Major Wells and 
his family, and others, were sleeping in 
the second story. This is the second 
time that the building has been fired. 
May the would-be murderers yet be 
caught and duly punished. These peo- 

le are doing a truly self-denying work 
for their fellow-men and the Master, 
whom they love, and they should have 
all the protection that the law can give. 
But, anyway, they are not defenseless. 
God will overrule all for their good and 
his glory. 


Sinless Anger. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE. 


We have the faculty of entertaining 
and expressing a passion or sensibility to 
which we give the name of anger. It is 
a glowing, hot displeasure and indigna- 
tion toward something wrong in word or 
deed, committed against ourself or an- 
other. The offense may not be an abso- 
lute wrong, but it is such io our view, 
and in that view deserves this sharp re- 
prisal. Ordinarily, we do not reason 
upon the offense before admitting the ex- 
citement of our feelings, but let them 
flash out in sudden flame. 

The livery of this passion is easily dis- 
criminated as we gaze upon its exhibition. 
It burns fiercely in the eye; it glows in 
the cheek; it sets the lips closely togeth- 
er; it cords the muscles and the nerves 
of the whole frame; and, when it seeks 
more positive expression, it breaks forth 
in scathing speech or lifts a hand in vio- 
lence. 

Such a sensibility is not, in a world 
like this, and with a nature like ours, 


quent indulgence. The exciting causes 
are more than we can name, as they ex- 
ist in eyery relation of life and every 
scene of human probation. Whenever 
any interest or right of ours is assailed, 
or any injury inflicted upon anything we 
value for ourselves or another, the pas- 
sion glows with responsive emotion, to 
which it bastens to give some practical 
utterance. It is apt to be hasty in its 
feeling and action. It does not wait to 
investigate appearances, to sift motives, 
to appreciate mistakes, and so to put, 
perhaps, a different coloring upon the 
demonstration which kindles it. So, it 
may often be misled in its hurried judg- 
ment, and visit its severity where it is, 
in reality, undeserved. 

And here is where the Sc.ipture cau- 
tion comes in, ‘‘Be ye angry, and sin 
not!” The very caution implies that 
there may be an anger that is just and 
justifiable, while’ it discerns and reveals 
the imminent danger of wrongfully ad- 
mitting such ardor in the temper. 

When we look upon that which is 
morally wrong, false, mean, cruel, slan- 
derous, oppressive, and in any way inju- 
rious to the life and character of one so 
assailed, we have a right to entertain 
and to express a noble indignation. It 
were a sin in us to cherish a cool indiffer- 
ence and suppress all emphatic sensibility. 
Our scripture is then an injunction, ‘‘Be 
ye angry!” and to look calmly and tran- 
quilly on is disobedience to the will Divine. 

We hear of one who has legal charge 
of the fortunes and training of a pair of 
orphan children. He isto manage their 
financial means, and give them compe- 
tent mental culture, from the conquest of 
the alphabet to the wide ranges of litera- 
ture and science. He is not to do this 
coldly and austerely, but in the warmth 
of tender sympathy, and the fidelity of 
cherishing love. Instead of studying 
how to be most faithful, devoted and éf- 
ficient ia fulfilling the offices of such a 
responsible relation, he studies how he 
can most artfully appropriate the finan- 
eal endowment of his proteges and en- 
rich himself at their expense. With 
this treacherous dishoneaty he couples 
neglect and coldness, and utter disregard 
of the petty trials, pains and disappoint- 
ments that shadow these young lives 
with gloom. We cannot listen to such a 
recital, or look upon snch a piece of cold- 
blooded and avaricious cruelty without 
the rousing of our feelings to intense and 
heated indignation. Against such an of- 
fender our souls burn with an anger that 
would visit him with a just retribution. 
We may not lift a hand against him, bat 
we would see him scourged with some 
sharp and adequate penalty. 

To be ‘‘angry’’ under such provoca- 
tion would be just and commendable. 
Not to be.angry would deserve emphatic 
rebuke. So, we may walk with diligent 
outlook amid the relations of life, taking 
care to suppress selfish and sinful resent- 
ment, and equal care to exercise a right- 
eous indignation against that which de- 


serves such a testimony of our hearts, 


without its frequent appeal and its fre-. 


John B. Gough's Oratorical Power. 


It was a matter of no little interest to 
watch the control of the great orator 
over the audiences to whom he spoke, if 
one could only resist the enchantment 
himself sufficiently to observe what his 
neighbors were doing. In one instance, 
in Southern Pennsylvania, about thirty 
years ago, the writer attended one of 
Gough’s meetings, and was especially fa- 
vored with an opportunity to notice illus- 
trations of his marvelous power. It fell 
to his lot to introduce the speaker to the 
audience. 
platform, facing the great multitude, who 
filled every seat in the building, and 
could see the changes in expression 
which the words of the speaker produced. 
There were three persons in the audience 
whom he watched with special interest. 
They were among the village magnates, 
men of wealth and influence, who were 
in the habit of taking an occasional glass, 
and regarded a temperance agitator as no 
better than a humbug. Oneof the num- 
ber was a lawyer, the ablest man at the 
bar in the place in which he resided. 
Another was the Chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic State Central Committee of Penn- 
sylvania. The last was a Democratic 
politician, who had only a few months 
before voted for the repeal of the ‘‘Mis- 
souri Compromise,”’ being at that time a 
member of Congress. When they enter- 
ed the building they were half ashamed 
of being seen at such a meeting. They 
crept up stairs into the gallery, where 
the colored people were accustomed to 
sit, entirely out of sight of the bulk of 
the audience, and took the first pew that 
was unoccupied. They did not intend 
that that little fanatical lecturer should 
twist them around his finger! And so 
they braced themselves up to listen, In 
his quiet, modest way the speaker com- 
menced his address. So undemonstra- 
tive and commonplace were his worda 
that those who did not know him half 
suspected there was some mistake. But 
sooa he told a ludicrous story in his in- 
imitable fashion. How instantaneous 
was the change! Nearly the whole au- 
dience woke up, as it were. Then seiz- 
ing hold of some truth, he held it up be- 
fore his listeners with marvelous skill, 
showing it in a variety of lights, until the 
dullest comprehension could not fail to 
take it in; and, finally, with some pat 
illustration which convulsed the audience, 
he fastened it indelibly in the remem- 
brance of every auditor. This would be 
followed with a fervid description of the 
evils of intemperance, and he would tell 
the incident how he saved the man in 
Connecticut, who afterwards met him at 
the station with his spanking team and 
drove his deliverer to his home, with 
such pathos that the tears flowed like 
rain. But where the village magnates 
during this time? The writer saw how 
they were drawn, insensibly to them- 
selves, into a listening attitude; how they 
became at length completely absorbed in 
the words of the speaker. All their prej- 
udices were swept away, they shook 
with laughter, they could with difficulty 
keep back the tears. They were com- 
pletely subdued under the spell of that 
marvelous eloquence, and were as re- 
sponsive to its power as the humblest 
person in the audience. 

John B. Gough is dead. His mantle 
rests upon no survivor. The writer of 
this has listened to nearly all the great 
orators of this generation—Webater, 
Seward, Jones of Tennessee, Corwin of 
Ohio, Phillips, Chapin, Beecher—but 
not one among them could hold an au- 
dience so thoroughly under his influence, 
80 responsive to every appeal, as could 
this uneducated Englishman. Audiences 
the most highly cultured, as well as 
those unlettered and untrained, paid trib- 
ute to his unrivaled eloquence. 


C.J. H. 
American Bible Society. 


& 
The stated meeting of the Board of 
Managers was held at the Bible House, 
on Thursday, March 4, 1886, the Hon. 
Enoch L. Fancher, LL.D., President, in 
the chair. A letter was presented from 
the British and Foreign Bible Society 
announcing the election of the Rt, Hon. 
the Earl of Harrowby as successor to 
Lord Shaftesbury in the presidency of 
that Society, and of Mr. J. Gurnay Bar- 
clay as Treasurer in place of the late Mr. 
Hoare. Lord Harrowby’s father had 
been offered the post of President when 
a vacancy occurred thirty-five years ago, 
but had declined it that he might press 
its acceptance on the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury. Grants of books were made for 
benevolent distribution, chiefly in the 
United States, of the aggregate value of 
about $4,433. Appropriations of funds 
were made for printing and circulating 
the Scriptures in foreign lands, to the 
amount of $92,893.61. This includes 
appropriations to the agencies of the So- 
ciety in Mexico, Japan and the Levant, 
and also to the American Board for its 
mission in Austria, to the Valparaiso Bi- 
ble Society, to the Bible Society of 
France, and to the Russian Bible Socie- 
ty. Two Bible Societies were recognized 
as auxiliaries in Kansas, one in the Ter- 
ritory of Dakota, and one in each of the 
States of Arkansas, Georgia, Illinois, 
Nebraska and Ohio. The total receipts 
for February were $35,464.43. The to- 
tal issues from the Bible House during 
the same period were 60,446 volumes. 


San Jose Y. M. ©. A. 


The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of San Jose is attracting public at- 
tention by its special evangelistic efforts 
to reach the young men of that city. 
Extra services have been held daily the 
past week, under the supervision of the 
acting State Secretary, Mr. Mason. 
Large numbers of young men have at- 
tended, and a number of requests for 
prayer received. ll the readers of this 
paper are asked to earnestly pray for the 
outpouring of God’s Spirit upon this As- 
sociation, the acting State Secretary and 


the twenty Associations throughout this 
Coast. | 


He occupied a seat on the 
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THr Paociric: San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Religious intelligence. 


Pacific Coast. 


The Congregational Monday Club 
held its meeting this week in its new 
quarters, Parlor A, Palace Hotel. There 
was a good attendance. The subject of 
the day was, ‘‘What isthe Duty of the 
Churches Concerning the Liquor Traffic?” 
It was introduced by Rev. George Mor- 
ris. The meeting next Monday will be 
held in the same place. Rev. T.K. No- 
ble of this city will present the subject, 
‘‘Tbhe Church and the Labor Problem.’’ 


“The Children of the Church” was 
Pastor Barrows’ morning theme at the 
First church in this city last Sabbath. 
At night he delivered a lecture on ‘‘Mod- 
ern Creeds.” 

Rev. Dr. Beckwith of the Third 
church preached Sabbath evening on 
‘‘The Created Universe God’s Book of 
Remembrance.” 

‘‘Nehemiah” was the subject of dis- 
course by Rev. H. Macy at the Green- 
street church. In the evening he gave 
the third lecture of his series on ‘‘Dan- 
ger Signals.” 

“The Supreme Necessity,’’ or ‘‘The. 
One Thing Needful,’’ was Pastor Pond’s 
subject at Bethany church. He preach- 
ed at night, by request, on ‘‘The Peril 
and Sin of Hurry.” 

‘‘Man in Christ a New Creature” was 
Rev. I. F. Tobey’s topic at the mission 
corner of Pierce and Page. 

‘‘The Value of the Church to the Com- 
munity and the Cause of Christ’ was 
Rev. Dr. Holbrook’s subject in Olivet 
church. His evening discourse was on 


‘‘The Broad and Narrow Way.’’ 


‘‘Sow to the Spirit and Reap Life 
Everlasting” was Chaplain Rowell’s sub- 
ject at the Mariners’ church. His even- 
ing subject was ‘‘Sow to the Flesh and 
Reap Corruption.” Several conversions 
through the week were reported. 

‘‘Meeting the Responsibilities of Life,”’ 
a sermon ‘especially to women, was 
preached by Rev. Walter Frear at West 
Oakland. 

There were good attendances at Mar- 
ket-street church, Oakland. Pastor 
Houston discoursed in the morning on 
‘‘The Reason Why and Danger of Stif- 
ling Convictions.” His evening subject 
was ‘Queen Esther.”’ 

“T will sing of mercy and of judgment” 


was Professor Mooar’s text at the Plym-. 


outh-avenue church, Oakland. In the 
afternoon he preached at Mills Seminary, 
and received two persons to membership 
on profession of faith. 


Excellent meetings were held last 
week at Golden Gate church, Oakland. 
On Sunday Mr. Adams of the Seminary 
preached a good sermon, and at night 
the pastor, Rev. W. H. Cooke, deliver- 
ed a discourse on the words ‘‘Create in 
me a clean heart, and renew a right spir- 
it within me.” Conversions are reported 
asresults of the special meetings held 
lately. 


At Alameda Rev. W. W. Scudder 
preached in the morning on ‘‘God in Na- 
ture.” His evening theme was ‘‘Christ’s 
Appearing to Peter After the Resurrec- 
tion.” 


‘‘Jesus did not Come to Destroy, but 
to Fulfill’ was the theme on which Rev. 
E. O. Tade preached to his people at 
San Mateo. At night he preached on the 
words, ‘‘Mark the perfect man and be- 
hold the upright; the end of that man is 
peace.” He made special reference to 
the recently deceased temperance orator, 
Johu B. Gough. The attendances were 
good. 


Rev. George Morris preached last Sab- 
bath at South Vallejo, and Rev. J. A. 
Jones officiated at Crockett. 


A good work is being carried on by 
Rev. W. C. Stewart at Etna. Inquir- 
ers are looking Zionwards. 


Five persons joined our Woodland 
church last Sabbath, three on profession 
of faith and two by letter. The church 
aud society have voted our pastor, Rev. 
D. D. Belt, a month’s vacation at this 
time, on account of the severe illness of 
his wife, who is at present residing in 
San Francisco. Our church sympathize 
deeply with their pastor in this hour of 
affliction. ‘‘Whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth.” A MEMBER. 


Union evangelistic services are being 
held this week in our church in Petalu- 
ma, conducted by the pastors of five de- 
nominational churches in that city. Next 
week and the week after Rev. H. C. 
Christian of Sacramento, assisted by Mr. 
L. M. Alexander in the singing, will 
conduct the services, which will then be 
held in the theater. May God greatly 
bless these services to the conversion of 
many souls is our prayer. 


Portland is moving for the erection of 
a building for the Y. M.C. A. W.S. 
Ladd, Esq., has donated an excellent 
and valuable lot, conditioned on the rais- 
ing of $75,000 for a building. Hon. H. 
W’. Corbett, now in New York, tele- 
graphs that he will give $10,000. So 
the prospect seems good for the much- 
needed building. 

The First Congregational church in 
Portland, having been pastorless almost 
nine months, now awaits the coming 
(April 1st) of their chosen pastor, Rev. 
Mr. Clapp of Syracuse, N. Y. He will 
be cordially weleomed. They have had 
Various ministers to supply the pulpit. 
Rev. Dr. G. H. Atkinson attended their 
communion service on the first Sabbath 
in January, and received two members 
by letter. He has also supplied the pul- 
pit and pastorate of late somewhat, as in 
former years, reviving pleasant memories. 
( ’a Sabbath the 7th inst. twenty members, 
eight on profession and twelve by letter, 
were received. More are expected to 


Unite at the next communion. 

At San Juan sowewhat of religious in- 
terest manifested itself during the week 
of prayer, which has gradually increased 


since. Last week special meetings were 
held, and Rev. C. W. Hill of San Jose 
preached. Mr. Hill’s attractive and 
forcible presentation of the truth secur- 
ed good and constantly increasing audi- 
ences. He not only drew the people to 
hear him, but some, at least, to see Je- 
sus. How many have really found 
Christ of late, we do not know, but more 
than a score have declared a wish for 
present salvation, and several give evi- 
dence that they are new creatures. We 


A. B. PatMeEr, 
Pastor. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


PRESBYTERIAN.— The Los Angeles 
Presbytery meets in San Bernardino on 
April 8th. The San Jose Presbytery 
meets in Watsonville on April 13th. 
Rev. A. J. Compton and wife are going 
East on a six-months’ vacation. Rev. 
John Hemphill, D.D., formerly of this 
city, is reported to have been paralyzed 
in one arm. Seven persons joined the 
Berkeley church at the last communion. 


Meruopist.—The German church on 
Dolores street, in this city, was recently 
dedicated . Six conversions have re- 
sulted from protracted meetings at North 
San Juan. The protracted meeting 
at Fort-street church, Los Angeles, un- 
der the direction of Rev. Dr. Bresee, 
still progresses prosperingly. Many con- 
versions have occurred. 

CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN. — The 
California Presbytery meets in San Jose 
on April 15th. 


many are saved. 


Y. W. C. T. U. 


‘*FOR GOD AND HOME AND NATIVE LAND.’’ 


One of the W. C. T. U. national offi- 
cers being unexpectedly in the city over 
Sunday, Rev. Mr. Johnston gladly offer- 
ed her his appointment; and so Mrs. E. 
G. Greene, National Superintendent of 
the Kindergarten Department, addressed 
the Gospel Temperance meeting last 
Sunday, at4 p.m. Her subject was 
**Kindergarten Work the Basis of Tem- 
perance Education.’’ She spoke of the 
machinery of government, and the neces- 
sity for repairs of that machine. The 
country has been for so long in the liquor 
traffic that ber skilled workmen are being 
disabled by the wholesale, and the young 
men are not fitted to take their places. 
In fact, a comparatively few of our 
young men are trying to reach the heights 
that are attained by patient, persistent 
toil; and of those who apply for places of 
trust or responsibility many wear the 
badge of the devotees of alcohol and to- 
bacco, and find no vacancies in an hon- 
orable business for them. If this condi- 
tion continues long, the speaker predicts 
that our young women will fill those 
places which have been the birthright of 
their brothers for ages; for their heads 
are clear and their nerves steady, and 
they bave knocked at the doors of learn- 
ing and labor until their prayer has been 
heard and their fitness proven. But the 
government has begun to see its peril, 
and is making the study of the subject of 
intemperance compulsory among the chil- 
dren of the public schools. But what 
shall we do for those who have passed 
the=school limits? There is one element 
of society that government has overlook- 
ed; that is, the mothers. They build 
the waste places of society from their 
homes. They have the most potent in- 
fluence over the men and the children. 
To the help of this class comes the kin- 
dergarten; and its blessings will be to 
all, as the pure, sweet waters of the 
fountain are found in all the streams. 
Then let us provide our young women 
with kindergarten training, and give the 
little ones the kindergarten home as well 
as the school. 7 

Next Sunday is children’s day, at the 
same hall, No. 997 Market street, corner 
of Sixth, at 4 Pp. m. 


Rev Oliver C. Miller has arrived in 
this city to establish the first English 
Lutheran church. He was sent as a 
missionary by the Board of Home Mis- 
sions for the General Synod of the Unit- 
ea States. Concerning him and his mis- 
sion “B,” the Washington correspondent of 
the Lutheran Observer (understood to be 
Rev. Dr. Butler) said, in a recent letter 
in that paper: ‘‘I am sure his pure life 
and earnest spirit and devotion to the 
work, enhanced by some years’ experi- 
ence—his broad, scriptnral catholicity 
—will commend him to the good and en- 
terprising people in that interesting and 
growing city. If one thing marks the 
people of California more than another, it 
is their push and their breadth. No- 
where, I presume, in our whole couutry, 
is earnest manhood more appreciated 
than in California. I shall be glad again 
at some day, ifthe Lord will, to visit 
that land of gold. Shivering, with the 
thermometer marking zero here, my heart 
turns daily to the balmy air and genial 
sunshine, the orange groves, the vine- 
yards, the flowers, and the friends of 
Southern California, of which Los An- 
geles is the attractive and growing com- 
mercial center. [commend heartily our 
brother, under appointment of our Board, 
aud I trust, with the sanction of the Mas- 
ter of us all, to all our friends on the 
Pacific Coast. He goes purposed to 
succeed, and may God give the increase!” 


A report is circulated that large num- 
bers of Chinese are to be sent from Vic- 
toria, where they can get nothing to do, 
and are half-starved, to Mexico, where 
there is food and employment. Some of 
our city papers, however, seem deter- 
mined to head them off in that direction. 
They neither want them here nor any- 
where else outside of China. How 
charitable! Why not give them a chance 
to do something in the world for them- 
selves and their poor, famishing friends 
in China? They are men as we are, 
cold and hungry and sick often. They 
will not trouble us in Mexico. If they 
are wanted there, why not let them go 
in peace. It is a shame to dog and 


hound men to death in this cruel way. : 


hope the good work will not cease till } 


WwW. Cc. T. U. 


COUNTY INSTITUTE, 


A County Institute held in Alameda 
county by the W.C. T. U., at the M. 
E. church, occupied two entire days and 
one evening last week. It was presided 
over by Mrs. S. B. Peet, President of 
the County of Alameda. It was at- 
tended with great success, and it is hoped 
much good may result. It was certain- 
ly very instructive, and carried on with 
much animation. -Mrs. Peet was assist- 
ed by Mrs. E. G. Green of Vermont, 
and by different superintendents of the 
various departments in the State. 


Mr. Noble of England, on his way to 
Australia, lectured Thursday evening, at 
which time the address of welcome was 
tendered by Mrs. A. W. Ward, Presi- 
dent of Alameda Union; and the re- 
sponse was given by Mrs. P. D. Browne, 
the former State President of the W. C. 
T. U. Delightful and appropriate mu- 
sic was interspersed, and the most excel- 
lent spirit seemed to prevail. The differ- 
ent churches united and prepared a 
bountiful repast in the parlors of the 
church, to which all were invited, dur- 
ing both days of the session. 

Mrs. A. B. Gove of Oakland gave a 
report of prison work, which was very 
excellent, and demonstrated how much 
good has been done by this department 
in visiting the jails and prison. 

Mrs. E. G. Green of Vermont pre- 
sented the department of scientific tem- 
perance instruction. She commenced by 
asking, What is science? Science is or- 
ganized knowledge, and is real truth. 
Science is either pure or applied. What 
is the distinction? Pure science isa 
knowledge of the law. Applied science 
is the results of these laws or causes. 
In intemperance what science are we us- 
ing? Both. What two sciences are 
used in the temperance work? Chemis- 
try and physiology. Were our children 
taught scientific temperance instruction 
in our States before we had laws requir- 
ing it? Some of the ladies testified to 
having been taught the effects on the 
system in their school days. What are 
the names of any books that were used 
previous to the law? Cutter’s Physiol- 
ogy, Chemistry of Alcohol, and Manual, 
by Miss Coleman. It was a law in Con- 
necticut and Vermont first, and could be 
taught at the option of the teachers. 
Tell some beneficial results of the law, 
and is it better to have italaw? It is 
better to have a law, as it is now a legit- 
imate study; and it has introduced 
books which would not, perhaps, have 
been used; and it has not to overcome 
the prejudice of the people, since it is a 
law. How many States have this law ? 
Seventeen. Is this branch included in 
the examination of teachers in States 
where the law exists? It is. Our 
work is educational, and there are those 
who are being educated in all depart- 
ments. Mrs. Green recommends the 
Union to educate and prepare some lady 
to visit the schools and talk this matter 
up. 
Mrs. L. N. Crane gave an object les- 
son, presenting Sevell’s Charts showing 
the different stages produced by alcohol 
on the mucous membrane and blood ves- 
sels of the system. 

The evangelistic department was pre- 
sented by Mrs. S. J. Churchill, State 
President, in the absence of Mrs. IL. 
Westbon, superintendent of this work. 
W hat is evangelistic temperance? It is 
temperance work based on the Christian 
religion, and moved by the spirit of 
Christian activity. What does it antici- 
pate? Two things—the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit for the workers and the sal- 
vation of Christ for the victims of drink. 
How do you define intemperance? It is 
sin, instead of misfortune. How do you 
define the liquor traffic? It is an act of 
treason against God and home and native 
land. What do you believe to be the 
remedy tor all this ? Christ only—Christ 
manifest in the hearts of the people, cre- 
ating correct sentiment; Christ in the 
home, making them true, and educating 
the young; Christ in the law, making it 
truly the conservator of public good. 
How do you define a drunkard? He ie 
a sinner. If a man should say to you 
that he feels he is a great sinner because 
he is a drunkard, what would you teach 
him? That he is a drunkard because 
he is a sinner; that as a sinner he must 
come to Christ, the only Saviour. Does 
evangelistic temperance, then, include 
reform work and the use of the pledge? 
It does, and more, as the part is included 
in the whole, We begin with reformation, 
but the end to be gained is transformation. 
Is not this the work for which the 
Church was instituted? It is, without 
doubt. Then why the need of evangel- 
istic temperance? Because the Church, 
as an organization, had become involved, 
through her money interests, as well as 
her membership, with the evil of drink, 
so that she was unable to get into posi- 
tion for direct and radical work against 
it. What is the relation of the temper- 
ance reform to the Church? Its relation is 
manifold. It is the child of the Church. 
Had there been no Charch, there could 
never have been this reformation. It is 
the right hand of the Church thrust out 
with the instinct of self-preservation to 
save herown. Why to save her own? 
Because the whole world of the unsaved 
is the inheritance of the Church. Be- 
cause the money which should take the 
gospel to all people is in the grasp of the 
liquor traffic, and because so many vic- 
tims of vice are out of Christian homes 
and the Sunday-schools of the Church. 
How do you account for this fact? The 
cause is various. It is found in the 
home itself, in lack of parental disci- 
pline and the example of consistent Chris- 
tian living and sufficient care of the influ- 
ences about the young. Would you 
urge men to sign the pledge? Never. 
After presenting the truth, leave every 
man free to act out his own conviction 
and purpose, according to God’s own 
method with the soul of man. 

The kindergarten department was con- 


ducted by Mrs. Green of Vermont, Na- 
tional and State Superintendert. She 
said: It is not simply to organize 
schools; it is to instruct mothers how to 
instruct their children. Herbert Spencer 
has said that people are instructed on ev- 
ery subject but that one of so great im- 
portance—motherhood. The first three 
years of a child’s life are in the hands of 
the mother. How important, then, that 
she be wise to know how to train 
the immortal mind for eternity, and to 
take care of the body, which is the tem- 
ple of the soul! Our departments of 
heredity and hygiene give us knowledge, 
but we want some teaching—to take 
the child and teach it. Asa whole, we 
have not to make out a new study, only 
to combine the whole. The object of 
this department is educational, and is to 
unite with Froebel’s system the training 
of a human being. Hope to introduce 
this department into the public schools. 
St. Louis has sixty sub-primary kinder- 
garten schools. What influences on ed- 
ucation has the ideal of the perfect man? 
It governs education. What causes 
fluctuation in education? When the sys- 
tem of morals changes, the system of edu- 
cation changes. Mention something 
which affects the educational system? 
Progress and public sentiment. Mention 
the distinctive systems of the different 
nationalities? The Buddhist taught by 
self-abnegation; the Israelites, by moral- 
ity and faith; Jews, by power of edu- 
cation; Athenians, culture. How did 
Socrates teach? In classes in the open 
air, and by questions. How were the 
laws of Greece promulgated? In song. 

Hygienic department conducted by 
Mrs, Dr. Van Kirk. Mies Buckel came 
forward and gave a normal class lesson: 
How is heredity and hygiene related to 
our temperance work? It is the ground- 
work—heredity first, and then hygiene. 
What mothers should teach their daugh- 
ters—the great importance of health. 
The laws of development—special care 
needed at special times. Mothers should 
teach their daughters and forestall know!- 
edge which they gain from their associ- 
ates, which sometimes has an evil effect. 

Department of heredity by Mrs. Bent- 
ley. What is heredity? It is the sci- 
ence which treats of physical and moral 
transmission from parent to child of pro- 
pensities. Wendel Phillips once said, 
‘If you would reform a man, begin with 
his grandfather.” She gave references 
in the Bible, which were read by mem- 
bers, from the following chapters: Gen. 
xxii: 18; Prov. xiii: 22; Prov. x: 25; 
Deut. xxx. 1-6. Sin may be canceled 
by grace. The question was asked 
what the sour grapes meant. It was 
answered, ‘‘ Disobedience.” 

Miss Mary Barbour gave a lesson on 
Sunday-schools. However much we may 
encourage ourselves that we of this age 
have perfected and advanced the teach- 
ings in our Sunday-schools, Herbert 
Newton of New York says that the 
teaching of the Sunday-schools of the fu- 
ture will put us to shame. 

An object lesson was beautifully giv- 
en by Mrs. L. W. Farrish, Superin- 
tendent of Juvenile Temperance Work, 
illustrated by blackboard colored-picture 
teaching—‘‘ Who is my neighbor?” 

Mrs. Chamberlain presented the Y. 
W. C. T. U. work, and®a number of 
such Unions were present to report. 

Mrs. McChesney gave a lesson in tem- 


pose of and sample copies for different 
departments for those who wished to 
send East for it. 

Union signal work given by Mrs E. P. 
Stevens in a very enthusiastic manner, 
which added to the list of contributors. 

Mrs. S. Kelley, on ‘*Viticulture.’’ 

7 Mrs. H. H. Haven, 
State Corresponding Secretary. 


John B. Gough. 


RESOLUTIONS OF RESPECT, 


The following resolutions were offered 
by Dr. R. H. McDonald, and unani- 
mously adopted at a meeting of the In- 
ternational Lodge of I. 0. G. T., held in 
Grand Central Hall, San Francisco, Cal., 
March 1, 1886: | 


Wuerezas, An all-wise providence has 
removed from the scenes of earth the il- 
lustrious and brilliant orator and devoted 
patron saint of temperance and prohibi- 
tion, the justly renowned and beloved 
John B. Gough; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we deeply mourn the 
loss that we and humanity in general 
have sustained in the death of this elo- 
quent advocate, whose life was spent in 
incessant toil and tireless devotion to the 
uplifting of fallen humanity. 

Resolved, That we tender to the af- 
flicted and bereaved wife and family our 
heartfelt and sincere sympathy, and as- 
sure her that, in this case, her loss is our 
loss, aud that we mingle our tears with 
hers in this great trial, but hope to meet 
him ‘‘beyond the river.” 

Resolved, That these resolutions be 
engrossed, and that a copy be furnished 
the widow and family of the deceased, 
and also for publication in the Rescue, 
California Voice, and other papers. 


The following telegram of condolence 
was sent to Mrs. John B. Gough and 
‘amily, by a past Worthy Chief Templar 
of International Lodge, 291,1. 0. G. T., 
of San Francisco, Cal., and was endorsed 
by said lodge: | 

‘‘San Franoisoo, Feb., 1886. 

**70 the Widow and Family of John 
B. Gough, Boylston, Mass.: We min- 
gle our tears with you in this great afflic- 
tion. Please put flowers on the body for 
us. We shall meet him ‘‘beyond the 
river.’’ Our flag is half-mast. Califor- 
nia mourns the loss of one so honored, so 
brilliant, so devoted, so true. 

**R. H. MoDonatp.”’ 


Youna, Secretary. 


Fifty-two carloads of corn were ship- 
wer from Kansas City for San Francisco 
ast Saturday—ore of the results of low 


 freights. 


perance literature, and also had it to dis- 


Missionary Concert Exercise. 


(Concluded from first page.) 


— 


the way fof his servants. The children 
of America and the Sandwich islands 
were asked to build a missionary vessel. 
The little folks responded heartily, and 
soon the Morning Star was ready to 
bear the glad tidings. 

Band.—He spake to his disciples that 
a small ship should wait on him. 

Leader.—Can even children help in 
this great work of salvation? 

A Boy.—Do you remember the 
miracle? It was a lad that had the 
basket with the five barley loaves and 
two small fishes which Christ blessed 
and brake and gave to the five thousand. 


Leader.—Boys, don’t you think that 
boy was glad he was there, and don’t 
you believe he went home and told his 
mother that it was the five loaves that she 
had given him, and the two small fishes 
that he had caught, that the Master had 
used? 

Band in concert.—Like the loaves 
and the fishes, the children’s gift, the 
Morning Siar, blessed by the Master, 
has given ‘‘the bread of life” to more 
than five thousand perishing souls. 

Leader.—Could the children only see 
with what shouts of delight their vessel 
is hailed upon all the islands, by the na- 
tives and missionaries, it would remind 
them of the time when the ‘‘morning 
stars sang together,” and the ‘‘sons of 
God’’ shouted for joy. 

Singing.—Fifth Band. 

‘‘Whosoever heareth, shout, shout the sound; 
Send the blessed tidings all the world around; 
Spread the joyful news wherever man is 
found— 
_ Whosoever will may come!” 

Question.—What are some of the re- 
sults? 

1st.—F rom two to six families of white 
laborers have been at work in the vari- 
ous groups for thirty years. The night 
of toil was long. Eight years passed be- 
fore the first convert was made. The 
confidence of the natives had to be won, 
their language acquired and reduced to 
writing, and the Scriptures translated 
and school books printed. , 

Ques.—Has their labor been in vain? 

2nd.—Behold now, at the end of these 
thirty years, ‘‘what God hath wrought.”’ 
Twenty-nine different islands are now oc- 
cupied, and on fully half of them heath- 
enism has disappeared; more than twenty 
native preachers have been raised up, 
and about forty organized churches, 
some of which contribute yearly $100 to 
the American Board. 

Ques.—Has the gospel triumphed? 

3rd.—Kusaie is to-day beautiful, not 
only in its natural features, which give 
it the name of the ‘‘gem of the ocean,”’ 
but also in the character of the inhabit- 
ants. The training school is on this 
island. On Ponape the triumph of the 
gospel is not so complete; there is still 
left a heathen party. 

Ques.—Have any of the Micronesians 
become missionaries? 

4th.—For ten years past natives of 
Ponape have been sent as missionaries to 
the islands beyond, working without sal- 
ary, asking fens the American Board 
their clothing and a few simple articles of 
furniture. The work is spreading, and 
from many of the islands comes a call for 
gospel helpers. 

Ques.—Have wars ceased among the 
natives? 

5th.—Wars are now infrequent; the 
people are ‘‘clothed and in their right 
minds.”’ Native youthsare trained to 
become pastors at home and missionaries 
to other islands. Hundreds of children 
are taught to read and write, and many 
souls are born into the kingdom. 

Ques.—How long will it take to 
evangelize these islands? 

6th.—Doubtless, with God’s blessing 


and a sufficient force of white mission- | 


aries to man training schools, and with 

the new Morning Star and its auxiliary 
steam-power, which, on account of calms 

and currents in the Pacific, is necessary, 

every island might be evangelized in the 

life-time of one generation. These islands 

are literally ‘‘waiting for the law of 
God,” and no other agency except that 

which ia under the care of the American 

Board is at work in this field. 

Leader.—-May God enable us all to 
be faithful to this sacred trust! 

Band.—The night is far spent, the 
day is dawning; let us be up and doing. 
Lord, what wilt thou have us to do? 

4. Prayer. 5. Missionary address 
or letter. 6. Pastor’s address. 7. Of- 
fering——-lst, by infant class; 2nd, by 
school. 8, Singing. 9. Benediction.—- 
Issued by the Woman’s Board of the 
Interior. 


The Pacific Mail Steamship Company, 
in addition to the purchase of the steam- 
er Newport, has also purchased from W. 
H. Starbuck the steamer Starbuck for 
$250,000. The Starbuck is to be load- 
ed with freight, and will then start from 
New York for San Francisco. She will 
be run in the proposed weekly service 
from San Francisco. 


The Estate of H. P. Wakelee. 


A MISSTATEMENT CORREOTED. 


Mrs. Angelica Wakelee wishes to cor- 
rect an item which has appeared in the 
daily papers relative to the estate of the 
late Henry. P. Wakelee. Charles W. 
Randall, who has been stated as one of 
the heirs, is not an heir to the estate. 
Mrs. Wakelee says that when the claims 
were presented against the estate Charles 
W. Randall presented a claim for $59,- 
550, which he said was due him from her 
husband, and must be paid in gold coin. 
She has just paid him in gold coin, and 
has his receipt for that amount, which 
ended his transactions with the estate. 


Charles Forrester, the oldest postoffice 
employe in'the country, died recently. 
He had been for sixty years connected 
with the New York city postoffice. When 
he entered the office he used to carry all 
the newspaper mail of the city under his 
arm; now more than 125 tons are han- 
dled every day. ‘The foreign mail was 
then brought from the ships in a wheel- 
barrow. 


It is a remarkable fact, confirming the 
claim of the advocates of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad that that line would be 
freer from snow blockades than the more 
southern lines, that the trains on it were 
not once stopped by any of the snow- 
storms of the past winter. 


AL 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. — 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be 
sold in competition with the multitude of low- 
test, short-weight, alum or phosphate powders. 
SoLD ONLY In cANs. ROYAL BAKING POW- 
DER CO., 160 Wall Street, New York. 


HUMORS, 
Skin Blemishes 
AND C—: 
}) BIRTH MARKS 
_-are-cured-by- 


Cuticura 


R CLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of Birth 


Humors, for allaying Itching, Burning and In- 
flammation, for curing the first symptoms of Ecze- 
ma, Psoriasis, Milk Crust, Scall Head, Scrofula, and 
other inherited skin and blood diseases, CUTICURA, 
the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, an ex- 
quisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and CUTICURA 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, internally, are 
infallible. Absolutely pure. Sold everywhere. 

CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and 
the only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beauti- 
fiers free from poisonous ingredients. 

Price, CUTICURA, 50c; SOAP, 25c; RESOLVENT, $1, 
POTTER DRUG & CHEMICAL CO,, Boston. 
a2” Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.’’ 


BACK-AOCHE, Uterine Pains, Soreness and 
Weakness speedily cured .by CUTICURA 
ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. Warranted. 25c. 


The San “Francie Presbyterian 
Book Depository. 


N ADDITION to the Board’s publications, — 


the Depository keeps a full line of SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY and REWARD 
BOOKS, REWARD CARDS,OXFORD TEACH- 
ERS’ BIBLES, RECORDS, etc. Also Sermon 
and Note Paper, Pens, Ink, etc. 
0S” Subscriptions taken for all periodicals. 


Address all orders to 


Rev. W. W. Brier & Son, 


DEPOSITARIES, 


WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME. 


Cod-Liver Oiland Lime.—That pleasant 
and active agent in the cure of all consumptive 
symptoms, ‘‘W1LBoR’s Compound oF PurE Cop- 
Liver anp Lime,”’ is being universally 
adopted in medical practice. Sold by the pro- 
prieter, A. B. Wirz0k, Chemist, Boston, and 
all druggists. 


Searby’s Pearl Soap, 


FOR FAMILY USE, 


Has been made in order to supply a Toilet soap as pure as the best White Castile, but having an 
agreeable perfume, giving a better lather, and not requiring so much rubbing. It has given such 
universal satisfaction that a demand has arisen for the Soap more highly scented, and this is 


now sold under the same of Searby’s 


“PEARL SOAP EXTRA.” 


PEARL SOAP “EXTRA” 2 
Is sold at One Dollar a box. 


The Soaps are all alike—the Perfumes alone are different. These are ex 
Soaps, as they combine all the following characteristics: 1. They are pure. 2. 


good lather. 8. They last well. 4.T hey are 
most delicate skin, but leave it soft and natural. 


“PAMILY STYLE” 
Is sold at Fifty Cents a box. 
tion fine 


hey yield a 
richly perfumed. 5. They do not injure the 


W. M. SBARBY, 


| 859 Market St., San Francisco. 


FAMILY DRUGGIST. 
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Children’s Department. 


TURNED OUT TO DIE. 


‘Lurned ont to die—the faithful horse 
You mounted twenty years ago, 
A laughing boy, and galloped fast 
Amid the whirling flakes of snow! 
A better friend man never had 
Than Dobbin, with the gentle eye; 
But now a stranger’s in his stall, 
For you have turned him out to die. 


How oft he drew the heavy wain 
To market, o’er the winding road, 
And homeward cheerily again, 
Pulled back of winter stores a load; 
And oft, bedecked with ribbons gay, 
To fairs, beneath the autumn sky, 
He drew a crowd of girls and boys— 
To be, at last, turned out to die! 


Have you forgot the stormy night 
When little Ned was taken ill? 
The way to help was long and dark, 
Skirting the specter-hauuted hill; 
Old Dobbin failed you not that time, 
Though lightning cut the inky sky; 
He bore you to the doctor’s door— 
And now he’s been turned out to die! 


And when your father, breathing low, 
Committed all things to your care, 
He said, **Be kind to Dobbin gray; 
The good old horse has done his share.”’ 
He never shirked before the plow, 
But drew it steadily; and why? 
He loved you all, and never thought 
That he would be turned out to die. 


Oh, shame! call back the trusted friend, 
And shelter from the biting blast 

The good old horse that’s served you well 
In happy times forever past. 

What if, when age has bleached your hair, 
Your children, without tear or sigh, 

Shall say, ‘‘You’ve served us long enough; 
Father, we turn you out to die”! 


One touch of nature, it is said, 

Doth mzke the whole world kin; and now, 
Call homeward from the meadows bare 

The old companion of the plow; 
Give Dobbin true the warmest stall — 

The one he graced in years gone by; 
He’s been a noble friend to you; 

Beneath the old roof let him die! 

| — Companion. 


The Truthful Pioneer’s Boy. 


Nearly sixty years ago a gaunt, awk- 
ward boy of sixteen looked in at the open 
door of a small log cabin on the outer 
edge of one of our Western frontiers, and 
pleasantly inquired, ‘‘Any chores you 
wish done, mother? I came home early 
on purpoee this evening, for 1 want to 
begin that job at chopping to-morrow, and 
I shall want to take an early start.’’ 

**You area good son, Abra’m, to think 
of me,”’ replied the woman proudly, turn- 
ing at the sound of his voice. 

‘*T am sure | know of no one who has 
a better right to be in my thoughts,’’ the 
boy returned. 

The woman smiled upon him pleasant- 
ly, and then handed him a couple of 
buckets, saying, ‘‘If you are a mind to 
give me a lift, you may fill the tubs with 
water from the spring, as to-morrow will 
be washing-day—and then, if you would 
just see where the cow has atrayed, and 
bring her in, and milk her,I am sure I 
would be greatly obliged.” 

have her pailed in gcod time, 
mother, never fear. Come, Sallie, and 
ride down to the spring,” he continued, 
perching his little seven-year old step- 
sister on his broad shoulders. 

I] am perauaded that very few of my 
young friends ever looked upon such an 
ungainly specimen of humanity as was 
this tall, awkward prairie boy who went 
sircing to the spring, chatting merrily 
with his little sister, who declared that 
he was far better than real brothers, who 


_ were always teasing their sisters. 


I am sure the tired woman who watch- 

ed bim from the cabin door thought him 
very beautiful, in spite of bis homely fea- 
tures ani uncouth ways. 
Come Sallie,” called hem mother, 
just as the little girl mounted her broth- 
er’s shoulders for a fine race through the 
tall grass in search of the cow. The 
child, not wishing to be cheated out of 
her sport, showed no disposition to obey, 
until her brother placed her on the 
ground, saying, ‘*Mother called, Sallie. 
Run and see what ehe wants.” 

The little girl hung her head, but obey- 
ed her brother without questioning. 

‘ God bless the boy! He conld not be 
any better to me if he weremy own. I 
do not know how I could get along with- 
out him.” 

‘*Without him? I don’t know as you 
need worry about that, mother,” replied 
her husband. ‘‘Abra’m will not leave us 
for many a day.” 

‘*] hope he will think it best to make 
his home with us; but, take my word 
for it, that boy will not be shut in by 
hewn logs much longer. You will be 
proud of him yet, father.” 

‘*T am no way ashamed of him now,”’ 
the old man returned. ‘‘Mayhap he will 
make a place for himself in the world 
yet, for he takes to book larnin’ like a 
fish to water.” 

**You will hear from him if you live long 
enough, father, never fear,” the woman 
responded with an emphatic nod. of the 
head. 

Long before the sun was up the boy 
had completed bis work in and around 
the cabin. Sallie was anxious to go with 
him to the woods, but her mother ob- 
jected, and he zet out alone. With his 
axe slung over bis shoulder, he made 
long strides over the trodden path, whist- 
ling merrily as he went. 

When over a mile from home he was 
startled by a little figure epringing from 
a wayside thicket, with ‘I beat you, 
Abra’m’’; but the laugh had changed in- 


' to a piteous cry, for the little girl had 


struck the axe and cut a deep gash just 
above her ankle. 

‘Sallie, how came you here when 
mother told you to remain at home?” in- 


| — her brother as he tried to stop the 


ow of blood by applying broad plantain 
leaves. After he had partially tucceed- 
ed, he tore half the sleeve from the coarse 
white shirt he wore and bandaged the 
injured limb as gently as her mother 
would have done. 

‘‘There now, sis! Tell me how you 
got here’; and the little girl told how 


an old book which gives a description of 


the bad cut across in orler to fright- 
en him. 

‘*You frightened yourself much worse 
than you did me,,’ be siid, witha smile; 
the saddest thing about is, you dis- 
obeyed mother.”’ 

**You won't tell, Abra’m?’’ sobbed 
the cbild. 

‘*No, you must tell ber all about it 
yourself, Sallie. 
matter what happens,’ he said as he 
lifted ber in his great, strong arms and 
walked rapidly home. -Placing her on 
the doorsteps, he whispered, ‘*Now hop 
in and tell ber the truth. Better be 
whipped than tell alie. Now, good-bye; 
I must be off, for the morning is running 
to waste.” 

Sallie did tell the truth and receive her 
mother’s forgiveness; nor did she ever 
forget the two lessons—those of obedience 
and truthfulness—that her brother tried 
to teach her that bright autumn morn- 
ing. I need not tell that the honest Ab- 
rabam Lincoln preserved bis truthful- 
ness and integrity even in the most try- 
ing tours of onr country’s existence, for 
a boy with his sterling principles may al- 
ways be relied upon. Always tell the 
truth, no matter what may happen.— 
Morning Siar. 


Home Hints for Young People—Good 
Manners, 


BY MRS. S. W. WEITZEL. 


Manners indicate character. La Bruy- 
tre truly says, ‘‘There is nothing so 
simple, so imperceptible, in our charac- 
ters that our manners do not betray it. 
A fool neither entera nor leaves a room, 
he neither sits down nor rises, he does 
not even preserve silence nor stand on bis 
lege, like a man of sense.’’ The face in- 
dicates much of what is behind it. The 
slight, unconscious acts of every-day life 
indicate more. But, true as this is in 
general, when it comes to your own spe- 
cial case, perhaps, you think your man- 
ners do not truly express yourself. In 
your intercourse with others you are con- 
scious of failing to show your actual self, 
You are embarrassed by the wish to 
please rather than inepired by it. You 
do not know how to pleise. You desire 
to be agreeable. You ought to be agree- 
able. It is one of the plainest duties of 
a human being placed in human society. 
You may love your neighbor as yourself 
all day long and every day, yet if you 
do not make youreelf pleasing to him you 
can do little for his benefit. What can 
you do about this matter? Are there 
any rules that will help to good manners? 
Is there any way in which good manners 
may be learned? There are some broad 
principles which are better than all the 
points of the etiquette booke. They in- 
clude the most important of these points. 
They are the root of which etiquette is 
the flower. In the first place, you must 
not think of yourself. The man who 
thinks of himeelf can neither sit nor rize, 
can neither preserve silence nor stand on 
his legs, with grace. ‘‘Look out and 
not in” is one of the first principles in in- 
tercourse with others. If you are unused 
to the ways of the world, keep a quiet, 
observant eye on those about you who 
are used to them. You will find that 
mort of the regulations of well-bred soci- 
ety have their origin in kindliness, in 
gentle consideration of others. And this 
leads us to the second principle. It is 
not enough to forget self. You must 
think of others There are persons who 
have succeeded in forgetting themselves, 
or who are naturally at ease with others, 
but they are indifferent. They care lit- 
tle about those whom they meet. Such 
persons are never favorites. They are 
not warmly liked. Thcse who are liked 
in society are those who iike others. 
You need not be interesting in order to 
be a favorite, but you muet be interes‘- 
ed. Nothing but positive regard for 
others will give that graceful tact which 
is the most charming of traits. The word 
fitly spoken—the apple of gold in a bas- 
ket of silver—the opportune attention, 
slight though it may be, the appreciation 
which yet is not flattery— these things 
can never be attained by one who has 
not a real interest in others and thought- 
fulness for them. Happily, this lovely 
characteristic may bs cultivated. I have 
known a young girl of the ‘‘didn’t-think” 
order, I have known a young man who 
began life with the mistaken idea that 
bruequeness was synonymous with truth- 
fulness, changed by regard for others 
into persons of unusual tact. There is 


a noble Christian grace: ‘*Vaunteth not 
iteelf, is not puffed up, doth not behave 
itself unseemly, seeketh not its own, is 
not provoked, taketh not account of 
evil.” Where will you find a better 
summing up of good manners ? 

Santa Barbara. 


in 


A Good Recommendation, 


‘*Sir,’’ said a lad, comin down to one 
of the wharvcs in Boston, and addressing 
a well-known merchant: ‘‘Sir, have you 
any berth for me on your ship? I want 
to earn something.”’ 

‘*What can you do?” asked the gen- 
tleman. 7 

‘I can try my best to do whatever I 
am _ to,” answered the boy. 

‘*What have you done?” 

‘**T have sawed and split all mother's 
wood for nigh two years.” 

‘*What have you not done?” asked the 
gentleman, who was a queer sort of a 
questioner. 

“Well, sir,” answered the boy, after a 
moment's pause, ‘‘I have not whispered 
once iu school for a whole year.’”’ 

‘*That’s enough,” said the gentleman; 
‘*you may ship aboard this vessel; and I 
hope to see you master of it some day. 
A boy who can master a wood-pile and 
bridle his tongue must be made of good 
stuff.’’— Children’s Guide. 


Itis stated that Canon Liddon says 
that he thinks Mr. Gladstone, since the 
death of Dr. Pusey, the greatest living 
theologian in Eogland. This is a re- 


Firat, tell the truth, no | 


A Boy’s Lesson. 


‘*If more fathers would take a course 
with their sons similar tothe one my 
father took with me,” observed one of 
the leading business men of Boston, ‘‘the 
boys might think it bard at the time, 
but they’d thank them in after life.” 

‘*What sort of course?”’ we asked. 

‘Well, 1 was a young fellow of twen- 
ty-one, just out of college, and felt my- 
self of considerable importance. I knew 
my father was well off, and my head was 
tull of foolish notions of having a good 
time and spending lots of money. Later 
on I expected father to start me in bus- 
iness, after I’d ‘swelled’ round awhile at 
club, and with fine horse-flesh. Like a 
wiee man, father saw through my folly, 
and resolved to prevent my self-destruc- 
tion, if possible. 

‘< “If the boy’s got the right stuff in 
him, let him show it,’ I heard father say 
to mother one day. ‘I worked hard for 
my money, and I don’t iotend to let Ned 
equander it, and ruin himself besides.’ 

‘‘That very day father came along and 
handed me fifty dollars, remarking, 
‘Ned, take that money, spend it as you 
choose, but understand this much—it’s 
the last dollar of my money you can have 
till you prove yourself capable of earning 
money and taking care of it on your own 
account.’ 

‘*T took the money iu a sort of dazed 
manner and stammered out, ‘I—why—I 
—I want to go into business.’ 


‘Business!’ exclaimed father con- 
temptuously, ‘what do you know abeut 
managing the mercantile business? Get 
a clerkship and learn the alphabet, before 
you talk to me of business.’ And fath- 
er left me to ponder on his words. And 
that fifty dollars was the last money my 
father ever gave me, till at his death I 
received my part of the properiy. I felt 
hard and bitter then, felt my father was 
a stingy old fogy, and mentally resolved 
to prove to him that I could live without 
his money. He had roused my pride— 
just what he intended, I suppose. For 
three daysI looked about for a place to 
make lots of money. But I found no 
such chances, and, at length I accepted a 
clerkship in a large retail store at four 
hundred dollars a year. 

‘**Another bit of father’s ‘stinginess’ at 
this time was demanding two dollars a 
week for my board through that first 
year. At the end of my first year I had 
laid aside two hundred dollars, and the 
next year, my salary being raised a hun- 
dred, I had five hundred laid by. One 
hundred cents meant more to me in those 
days than one hundred dollars had _pre- 
viously. At the end of four years’ clerk- 
ing | went to my father with fifteen hun- 
dred dollars of my own, and asked him 
if he was willing to help me enter busi- 
ness. Even then he would only let me 
hire the money, two thousand dollars, at 
six per cent. interest. To-day I| am call- 
ed a successful business man. And I 
have my fatherto thank for it. Those 
lessons in self-denial, self-respect and in- 
dependence which he gave me, put man- 
hood in me. 

‘‘Years afterwards, father told me it 
cost him the hardest struggle of his life 
to be so hard with his boy. But he felt 
it was the only ceurse to make a man of 
me. Many a time we've laughed over 


wn. 


The Spider’s Appetite. 


It is not everybody who knows how 
much a spider can eat. Most of us have 
derived amusement, and perhaps instruc- 
tion, from watchiog the subtle arrange- 
ments and devices of the litte tactician 
with a view to captur: eome di ity little 
insect, and many of us would know ex- 
actly where to place this interesting 
creature in the claesification of animal 
life, but probably very few of us have 
any idea what a voracious gourmand the 
epider is. A gentleman, scientifically 
inclined ‘and luxuriating io the rare pos- 
session of leisure, has recently given to 
the world rome very curious and start- 
ling statements in regard to the arachne- 
idau appetite. He captured a spider, 
and kept it in confinement, supplying it 
liberally with food, and carefully record- 
ing his observations. He estimated that 
the creature ate four times its weight for 
breakfast, nine times its weight for din- 
ner, thirteen times its weight for supper, 
fiaishing up with an ounce of food. In 
the same proportion, a man of average 
weight would demolish an ox for break- 
fast, two more for dinner, a couple of 
bullocks, eight sheep and four pigs for 
supper, and then a hundred-weight of 
fish, to prepare the way for an Alder- 
manic banquet, before retiring to bed.— 
Ex. 


Lincoln’s Seasickness. 


Though there are many remedies, so- 
called, for seasickness, yet medical sci- 
ence, we believe, refuses to set forih any 
of them either as preventives or as cures. 
Prominent among the remedies which 
keep their promise neither to the ear nor 
the hope are wine and spirits. An anec- 
dote of President Lincoln, related in 
the Century, shows that he knew the 
uselessness of these remedies. 

When he visited General Grant at 
City Point, in 1864, he was met, on his 
arrival, by the General and his staff. 
When asked how he was, the President 
replied : 

‘I am not feeling very well. I got 
pretty badly shaken up on the bay com- 
ing down, and am not altogether over it 

et.”’ 
f ‘‘Let me send for a bottle of cham- 
pagne for you, Mr. President,’’ said a 
staff officer; ‘‘that is the best remedy I 
know of for seasickness.’’ 

“No, no, my young friend,” replied 
the President; ‘‘I’ve seen many a man, 
in my time, seasick ashore from drinking 
that very article.” 

That was the last time any one scraw- 
ed up sufficient courage to offer him 


markable testimony torerder a politician. 


wine. 


that two-dollars board-ill.”—-Compan-. 


— 


How Gough Took the Pledge. 


It was in the old town hall, now the 
city hall, It was Monday night, stormy 
and uninviting out of doors. In town 
meeting the gratuitous ure of the town 
hall had been voted for temperance meet- 
inge, which were held regularly every 
Monday evening. These meetings were 
always largely attended. They were 
then the great events of public interest in 
the town of Worcester, and the use of 
the larger hall, the division then being 
the east and west town hall, was neces- 
sary for the accommodation of the crowds 
which usually gathered. The night 
Gough signed the pledge the storm was 
so severe that the meeting was being 
held in the east or smaller hall. On the 
opposite side of the street, at Harrington 
corner, had gathered a number who had 
many times found pleasure in Gough’s 
singing and dancing. He found in a 
stranger a friend who led him into that 
meeting. He was known to all, for his 
life had been euch as to make him a con- 
epicuous character. 

As he walked down the center aisle 
alleyes were turned upon him. How 
well many remember that pale, haggard 
face, the long, flowing, unkempt hair of 
raven blacknees, which Gough nervously 
pushed back from his forehead as he en- 
tered the meeting. His coat was but- 
toned at the top only. A crowd of those 
who had laughed at his bacchanalian 
song®, his wouderful powers of mimicry 
and his grotesque dancing, had followed 
him into the meeting. As he nervously 
affixed his signature to the pledge, a 
half -suppressed, eneering laugh was 
heard by those in the rear of the hall. 
Gough heard it also, and, as he laid 
down the pen, he turned suddenly upon 
those assembled with, ‘‘Why do you 
laugh? not aman?” The meet- 
ing was silent in an instant, and then fol- 
lowed one of those impassioned temper- 
ance addresses which, in after years, 
made him foremost among the most ef- 
fective workers of the temperance cause. 
In all his after life he never moved an 
audience more than in this, bis first tem- 
perance addrees. Tears were brought to 
the eyes of all, and it was a sight never 
to be forgotten by those who witnessed 
the remarkable ecene. His reformation 
was the work of years, and it was com- 
plete, although not until after he again 
yielded to temptation.— Worcester Spy. 


A new idea in the line of evolution has 
been started by a college professor, who 
affirms that the sea-cow, with its singu- 
lar tails and fins, is an evolution from 
the human being. On this discovery the 
Newark Daily Advertiser remarks: 
‘To this complexion may we come at last 
—whether it is better to have a baboon 
for a grandfather or a sea-cow for a 
granddaughter. It is difficult to elect. 
There is a man, now and then, that re- 
sembles an ape, but a lady like a cea cow, 
except in a dime museum, and to order, 
is not believable.’’— New York Advocate. 


Exceeding gifts from God are not 
blessings; they are duties, and very sol- 
emn and heavy duties. They do not al- 
ways increase a man’s happiness; they 
always increase his responsibility—the 
awful account which he must render at 
last of the talents committed to his 
charge. They increase, too, his danger, 
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 Migéellany. 


It hath been said for all who die 
There is a tear 

S me paining, bleading heart to sigh 
O’er every bier; 

But in that hour of pain and dread 
Who will draw near 

Around my humble couch and shed 
One farewell tear? 


Who'll watch the fast departing ray 
In deep de=pair, 

And soothe the spirit on its way 
With holy prayer? 

What mourner round my couch will come 
In words of woe 

And follow me to my long home 
Solemn and slow? 


When lying on my earthly bed 
In icy sleep, 

pure affection led 

come 

By the pale moon implant the rose 
Upon my breast 

And bid it cheer my dark repose, 
My lonely rest? 


Who then by 
Will 


Could I but Know when I am sleeping 
Low in the ground 

One faithful heart would then be keeping 
Watch all around, 

As if some gem lay shrined beneath 
And light the tomb— 


Yes, in that hour if I could feel 
From halis of glee 

And beauty’s pressure one would steal 
In secrecy 

And come and sit or stand by me 
In night’s deep noon, 

Ch, I would ask of memory 
No other boon 


But ah, a lonelier fate is mine, 
deeper woe, 
From all I loved in youth's sweet time 
I soon must go. 
Draw round me “y pale robes of white, 
In a dark spot 
To sleep thro’ death's long dreamless night, 
Lone and forgot. 


— 


Timidity—A Hindoo Fable. 


A silly mouse, thinking each thing a cat, 
Fell into a helpless worriment thereat; 


But, noticed, by a wizard living near, 
Was turned into a cat, to end its fear. 


No sooner was the transformation done 
Than dreadful terror of a dog begun. 


Now, when the wizard saw this latest throe, 
‘Here, be a dog,” said he ‘Stand end your woe.” 


But, though a dog, its soul had no release, , 
For fear a tiger might disturb its peace. 


Into a tiger next the beast was made 
And still “twas pitiful and sore afraid; 


Because the huntsman might, some ill-starred day, 
Happen along und take its life away. 


“Then,” said the wizard, turning to his bouse, 
**You have a mouse’s heart; now be a mouse,” 


*Tis so with men; no earthly hope or dower 
©an add one atom to their earthly power; 


Them from their smallness nothing can arouse— 
No art can make a lion from a mouse, 


JOEL BENTON. 


The Classic Style. 


BY FREDERIC HENRY HEDGE. 


There is no better illustration of the 
reserve, the passionless transparency and 
naivete, of the classic style of narrative 
than that which is given us in the Acts of 
the Apostles; not the work of a recog- 
nized classic author, but beautifully 
classic in its pure objectivity, its absence 
of personal coloring. In that wonderful 
narrative of Paul's shipwreck, the nar- 
rator closes his acceunt of an anxious 
night with these words: ‘‘Then fearing, 
lest they should have fallen upon rocks, 
they cast four anchors out of the stern, 
and wished for the day.’’ Fancy a mod- 
ern writer dealing with such a theme! 
How he would enlarge on the racking 
suspense, the tortures of expectation, en- 
dured by the storm-tossed company 
through the weary hours of a night 
which threatened instant destruction! 
How he would dwell on the momentary 
dread of the shock which should shatter 
the frail bark and engulf the devoted 
crew, the angry billows hungering for 
their prey, eyes strained to catch the 
first glimmer of returning light, etc.! All 
which the writer of the Acts convey in 
re single phrase, ‘‘And wished for the 

ay. 

Clear, unimpassioned, impartial pres- 
entation of the subject, whether fact or 
fiction, whether done iu prose or verse, 
is the prominent feature of the classic 
style. The modern writer gives you not 
so much the things themselves as his im- 
pression of them. You are compelled to 
see them tlrough his eyes; that is, 
through his feelings and reflections. The 
ancients present them in their own light, 
without coloring. They would seem to 
have possessed other powers of seeing 
than the modern, who, as Jean Paul 
says, stands with an intellectual spyglass 
behind his own eyes. Certainly, they 
possessed the art of so placing their ob- 
Ject as not to have their own shadow fall 
upon it. 

The difference is especially noticeable 
in poetry, where each style unfolds itself 
more fully, and both are perfected in 
their several kinds. Ancient poetry is 
characterized by sharp delineations of in- 
dividual objects; modern poetry by the 
color it gives to things and the sentiments 
it associates with them. 

The healthy nature of the ancients 
cared little for anything beyond the vis- 
ible world in which they moved. The 
finer their organization, the clearer the 
impressions which they received from sur- 
rounding objects. The modern, es- 
tranged from nature, is thrown back upon 
himself; the fiaer his organization, the 
more feelingly he is «affected by his en- 
vironment. The ancient lived more in 
phenomena, the modern more in thought. 
Hence, as Schiller says, classic poetry 
affects us through the medium of facts; 
romantic through the medium of ideas. 

In the thought of the ancients—I speak 
particularly of the Greeks—soul and 
body, spiritual and material, were not di- 
vided, but blended, fused, in one con- 
sciousness, one nature, one man. This 
identity of matter and mind which they 
realized in their life is expressed in all 
the creation of Grecian art. For us mod- 
eros this harmony is lost. The beautiful 
equilibrium of matter and spirit is de- 
stroyed. We are divided within our- 
selves, our nature is rent in twain. We 
have discovered that we exist. We are 
become aware of spirit, and, like children 
of a larger growth, would pick the world 
to pieces to fiad where it hides. To the 
Greeks the world was a fact; to us it ie 
& problem. Where they accepted, we 

analyze; where they rested, we challenge 


and dispute; where they lost themeelves 
in contemplation, we scek ourselves in 
reflection; where they dreamed, we 
dream that we dream. They enjoyed the 
ideal in the actual; we seek it apart from 
the actual, in the vague inane.— March 
Atlantic . 


How to Treat Ingersoll. 


The following question having been 
submitted to a college professor, he re- 
plied in the Albany Journal, from which 
we quote: 


‘‘Dear Professor: Are not Ingersoll’s 
arguments unanswerable? What are 
you going to do about it?” 

**SEVERAL STUDENTS”. 


So you are out halfa dollar apiece, are 
you? No, no, I cannot answer him. 
Boys, I recall the incident in my eager 
and impetuous youth of wasting a pound 
and a half of bird-shot on a small owl. 
I followed him from tree to tree, and shot 
away as much as a hatful of feathers, 
and when he died of fatigue I found that 
his body was about as large as a robin’s 
and I could put it to no earthly use. 
He was a deceptive target. If{ under- 
stand the gentleman from Peoria, he 
wishes to liberate youth from the incubus 
and thraldom of superstition. That 
devastating irfluence of the country cler- 
gyman on $500 per annum and a dona- 
tion is what worries Robert, and he pro- 
poses to cure it and eradicate it for the 
trifling pittance of $250 per lecture. For 
fifty cents he proposes to liberate your 
mind from that influence which filtered 
into it from the trembling lips of your 
mother, and free you from the chains of 
superstition loaded upon your soul by the 
rough, but loving, hand of your father. 
Ot course, he worries about you more 
than those old fogies did—for fifty cents. 


You look around you in this city here 
and you discover several millions of dol- 
lars invested in hospitals, seminaries, 
asylums, forced on the suffering commu- 
nity by this same mythical, miraculous, 
and superstitious incubus of religion. 
You ask the gentleman from Peoria 
where his little public institutions are, 
founded by his peculiar teachings, and 
he says, in an absent-minded manner, 
“Fifty cents at the door.” Boys, you 
see, Sometimes, a poor man’s little funer- 
al procession, with a democratic wagon 
and a little coffin in it so small you could 
carry it under your arm. A poor couple 
walk bebind it with breaking hearts. 
Their baby is in the little coffin. 
their all. Their hearts are broken. Oh, 
if we only had Bob there to tell them 
about liberty, and myths, and miracles 
—for fifty cents—how it would cheer 
them up! 

But you say, ‘“There are 80 many in- 
fidels.” Boys, you are mistaken. An 
infidel is an abnormal growtb, and nature 
feels funny once in a while, creates a 
freak; e. g., the living skeleton, the fat 
woman, the two-headed girl. So there 
is about one infidel to a million sane men. 
The most of these noisy fellows are ama- 
teur infidels. They talk Ingersoll in fair 
weather and pray themselves hoarse ev- 
ery time it thunders. A well-developed 
case of cholera morbus will koock their 
infidelity out of them and leave them io 
a cold sweat like a china dog in an _ ice- 
house. I know them. The most of 
them are like the boy who runs away 
from home and comes back to stay with 
father nights. 

Then again, boys, take a look around 
you when you invest another fifty cents 
in liberty, and compare the crowd with 
the kind of people you find in almost any 
church. Is it the odor of sanctity you 
smell? Hardly, boys, hardly. But you 
can eat peanuts there, and choke on the 
shells, while you applaud the funny 
jokes about the heaven, where you know 
in your hearts you hope your mother is, 
or hear the humble Nazarene ridiculed, 
who, you think, and always will think, 
gave a home to your weary o!d father 
when he left the earth. 

Yes, boys, his argaments are unan- 
swerable, and I think the seasons will 
come along, and the churches will con- 
tinue to bloom, and all nature will most 
exasperatingly and calmly perform her 
functions, if Robert is not answered. 
You know when the first steamer cross- 
ed the Atlantic a great philosopher was 
delivering a most conclusive argument 
to prove that by no possibility could a 
steam vessel cross the ocean, and that 
provoking steamer came enorting, and 
sizzling, and splurging right into the 
harbor. Boys, so will God’s foolish chil- 
dren go right on praying, and preaching, 
and dying, and going to heaven, in spite 
of argument. 


Preach Out of a Full Soul. 


How, then, shall we arrest this surg- 
ing crowd of immortals who will not vol- 
untarily or spontaneously hear us? By 
what art shall we gain their attention 
long enough to impress them? 

We have admitted that the times and 
temper of the people have changed. 
We emphasize it. The change affects 
the question of our gaining a hearing. 
We must recognize The hin- 
drances are many and great. We can- 
not safely ignore them. Men are won- 
derfully busy these times. There never 
was such a rush for mammon. Two 
causes produce this mammonizing tem- 
per. The things wealth will buy make 
men eager to obtain it, and the rush of 
competition creates a larger demand on 
business energy and time. In the rush 
and scramble they have not. time to hear 
us. Then, too, there has come an at- 
mosphere of chilling doubt and reigning 
skepticism, the result of a process of re- 
construction of thought which is going 
on. It has become fashionable to call in 
question all old ideas and customs. The 
grip of religion has beenloosened. Be- 
sides, there are new and numerous at- 
tractions, which did not formerly exist, 
which draw men away, and successfully 
compete with the pulpit. The news- 
paper, the play-house, the out-door rec- 


reation, the lecture-hall, compete for the | 


It was 


patronage of the spare hours from busi- 
ness. The air is full of voices. How 
shall we, amid this din and clamor, gain 
a hearing? How shall our voices tower 
up with such clearness and commanding 
authority, amid the uproar and confueioa, 
as to hush the tumult and compel the 
dizzy, bewildered throng to listen? Hear 
it, minister of God! By no art or trick; 
vain are all such expedients to quell this 
mob of hungry and frenzied passion. The 
earthquake would bush them ina mo- 
ment, the boom of the great guns of God 
would silence them into awe, could they 
be heard; but human tricks break and 
dance upon the surface of such billows, 
as straws are torn and twisted in the 
hurtling of the tempest. The art by 
which we can get a hearing, and the 
ouly, is the simple art of great, sincere, 
honest, manly speech, so freighted with 
God’s eternal trath that it will come into 
their misplaced excitements like the 
booming of great guns from the hills of 
eternity. | 

But how can we do it? There is but 
one way. Have the soul fall of God, 
and light, and conviction, and love for 
perishing men; and preach as for eterni- 
ty—preach, not to please, or amuse, or 
pander to prejudice, or passion, or wealth, 
or fashion; but, with the inspiration of 
the thought tbat you are God’s messen- 
ger, and that eternal destinies are to be 
affected by your words. Preach because 
you believe and feel the tremendous 
things of which you speak; preach with 
the idea that what you say is éo help, 
possibly to save, some soul from death; 
with the feeling that you are affecting 
men and women in their deepest inter- 
ests forever. Go to your pulpits from 
your knees, with your soul on fire with 
great thoughts and great trutha Go, 
afier you have done your utmost to find 
the mind of God—after you have grap- 
pled to your utmost powers with great 
questions—after you have endeavored to 
realize to yourself the solemnities o 
judgment and eternity! Go, remembef- 
ing that there are hungry, aching soulby 
waiting for your words—souls buffeted 
amid the billows of temptation; souls in 
the slough of despair and wilderness of 
doubt; souls waiting and watching, amid 
darkness and trouble, for light; souls 
looking this way and that for some help- 
ful signal; souls waiting for a voice! 
There is all this in every congregation 
more or less to which you speak; young 
men in the breakers ready to perish, old 
men in fear, fathers and mothers in dis- 
tress, hungry eyes looking to you from 
the pews! Go, remembering that the 
enemy is lying in wait at every coraer, 
and setting his snare at every door! Go, 
with the vision of the drinkivg saloon, 
and the open doors to the dens of shame, 
and the whole array of the avenues of 
sin luring the unwary feet of youth. Go, 
with life and all its sorrow’ and earnest- 
ness and danger in your mind, and with 
death and judgment in your thoughts! 
Go, looking away, beyond death, into 
the awful realm of the tuture—its possi- 
bilities of glory and of shame! Go, with 
the feeling that you must save souls or 
die in the attempt.—Setected. 


A cardinal principle with us has al- 
ways been to develop the lay element. 
Some ministers foolishly monopolize al- 
most everything and thus dwarf their 
lay-membere; the result is that when the 
minister removes or dies, the church 
dies. When new members join our 
church we usually try to get them into 
some line of usefulactivity. Not every- 
body, for there are some very shy 
Chrietians who will not do much, and 
some very feeble Christians who cannot 
do much if they try. Some people 
would only make blunders, and they 
had better be left alone. Ministers who 
study character discover that God gives 
converting grace to persons to whom 
he never gave much “gumption.’’— 
Pacific Churchman. 


The visible Church is one whose mem- 
bera let their light shine. The invisible 
Church is one whose members have let 
their lamps goout. The Church can 
never light the world, except by keeping 
up a Christianity visible and recognizable 
in the world’s darkness. If a Christian’s 
lamp is not bright enough to light others 
heavenward, it will fail to light the 
Christian himself in that direction. If 
the example does not shine, the life it- 
self is lacking in light. Badly lighted 
churches are not always those where the 
gas is dim, but often they are those 
where the members fail to be apparent, 
—S. S. Times. 


Dr. Thoburn, writing to the Western 
Christian Advocate, says the South In- 
dia Conference has sixty-nine persons 
engaged in etreet-preaching, and sixty- 
seven others who doso occasionally. In 
Calcutta they have two Europeans whol- 
ly given to native work, one native who 
preaches in Hindoostanee, and four who 
preach in Bengali. 


The crown jewels of France are to be 
sold, and the proceeds used as a fund to 
assist aged laborers. Their value is eaid 
to be $40,000,000. Rubies, pearls and 
diamonds are not counted as legitimate 
State aesets under a Republican form of 
government. 


M. Meissonier announces that he will 
forsake art and devote all his remaining 
life to the cause of the Republic, if he is 
elected to the French Senate. Which 
announcement makes every one outside of 


France hope he will be defeated. 


Mr. William Henry Smith isa good 
deal laughed at in London for his very 
brief tenure of office as Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. He took the oath on Mon- 
day and walked out with his Govern- 
ment on the following Wednesday. 


‘‘A bitter word may make a wound 
that will never heal. A kind word may 
win a friend that will never turn. A 
caution may save a soul; and yet silence 
is sometimes more stinging, and at other 
times more soothing, than any word.” 


Gleanings, 


Whoever takes it as a law to do what 
he likes, will not for long like what ke 
does.— Maclaren. 


Never leave your way to seek a cr 8°, 


nor go out of the way to avoid one. A;- 
pointed crosses are real blessings. 


Things are unbearable just until we 
have them to bear; their possibility comes 
with them.— George Macdonald, 


Take your children with you to the 
bouse of worship. As long as one pw 
is large enough, let ali the family sit tc- 
gether. 

1 would postpone heaven for many 
years to have occasion to offer Christ t» 
my people, and to woo many of them to 
him.— Rutherford. 


The steady burring candle of the Lord 
need not repine because it is not an elec- 
tric light. Let the main care be not to 
hide its light under a buehel. 


The essence of true nobility is neglect 
of self. Let the thought of self pass in 
and the beauty of great action is gone, 
like the bloom from a soiled flower. 


Christians must live a good deal in 
the world to come. Heaven and its joys, 
must be the burden of their song. It is 
the home at the end of the journey. 


He who does not love to work for 
Christ and the church and for the good 
of his brethren in the Lord has not fully 
learned the Christian way nor been filled 
with the spirit of Jesus. 


If ever you are in doubt as to a thing 
being right or wrong, goto your room, 
and kneel down and ask God’s blessing 
upon it. (Col. ii: 17.). If you cannot 
do this it is wrong. (Rom. xiv.) 

The proud man hath no God; the envi- 
ous man hath no neighbor; the angry man 
hath not himself. What good, then, is be- 
ing a man, if one has neither himself, nor 
a neighbor, nor God?— Bishop Hall. 


I owe a8 many thauks and praises to 
the Lord for his free grace as would lie 
between me and the utmost border of the 
highest heaven—suppose ten thousand 
heavens were all laid above each other. — 
Rutherford. 


‘‘We should accustom ourselves to 
self-denial and patient waiting; for the 
blessings that God reserves for His people 
are like fruit which will be wholesome 
when it has had time to ripen, but will 
certainly be noxivus if greedily and pre- 
maturely gathered.’’—Scoilt. 

It makes a vast difference in our pros- 
pects for the future whether, in depart- 
ing from this world, we leave behind ts 
our sources of happiness, and carry wih 
us only the sources of misery, or leave 
our miseries behind us, and carry with 
us only the elements of good. 


**You never get to the end of Christ’s 
words,” said Dean Stanley. ‘‘ There is 
something in them always behind. They 
pass into proverbs, they pass into laws, 
they pass into doctrines, they pass into 
consolations; but they never pass away, 
and after all the use that is made of 
them, they are still not exhausted. 


The Master keeps the lips of his ser- 
vants by so filling their hearts with His 
love that the outflow cannot be unloving, 
by so filling their thoughts that the utter- 
ance cannot be un-Christ-like. There 
must be filling before there can be pour- 
ing out, for He hath said, ‘‘Out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speak- 
eth.”’ 


God alone knows what life is «enough 
for us to live, what life we shall fiad 
worth our while; and be sure he is labor- 
iog to make it as full and lovely, and best 
in beauty, as it is possible for him to 
make it—only that depends on how much 
we make possible by believing he is what 
he is, and letting him have his own bless- 
ed way with us.—Donal Grant. 


I speak as a man of the world to men 
of the world; and [ eay to you, Search 
the Scriptures! The Bible is the book of 
of all others, to be read at all ages, and 
in all conditions of human life; not to be 
read once or twice througb, and then laid 
aside, but to be read in small portions of 
one or two chapters every day, and never 
to be intermitted unless by eome over- 


ruling necessity.—John Quincy Adams. | 


Give con-tantly. The irregulatity of 
beneficence is one reason of its irksome- 
ness. Spasmodic exercise leaves a feel- 
ing of soreness in the unpractised muscles. 
A little practice in the gymnastics of gen- 
erosity will insure a pleasant sensation 
to the giver. It is only by cultivating a 
habit of giving that one learns how much 
more blessed it is to give than to receive. 
—S.S. Times. 


Time is a great answerer of questioner. 
The question of the spring-tidé seed-sow- 
ing is answered in the barveat of autumii: 
and many a question of this life will be 
answered only in the life to come. Why 
trouble yourself over the questions which 
cannot be answered now? Already they 


are in process of being answered, but 


the answer is not complete. Wait until 
the barvest bows beneath its weight of 
fruit and grain, and you will see the com- 
pleted answer written before your eyes in 
russet and purple and gold.—Sunday- 
school Times. 


Amiability is a beautiful trait of char- 
acter. In a Christian it is a fruit of that 
divinely-given charity which is ‘‘kind, 
thinketh no evil * and vaunteth not 
itself.” But it is a grace that needs to 
be allied with strong principle, lest in 
seeking, as it does, to please all, it be 
led by flattery to smile on wrong and 
sanction evil-doing. Overmuch amiabil- 
ity makes one resemble the epinal col- 
umn when its bones are strung on thread 
in the hands of a demonstrator in anat- 
omy; but when it is aesociated with de- 
cided convictions, its possessor is like 
the strong though flexible spine of a liv- 
ing man. He combines strength with 
beauty. He is like John, whose amia- 
bility won bim a place in the Master’s 
bosom, and whose strength enabled bim 
to say of a disobedient professor, ‘‘He is 
a liar, and the truth is not in him.”— 
Zion’s Herald, 
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THE GOLDEN PALACE 


Tea and Grocery 


STORES. 
41 Sixth St. and 227 & 229 Second St. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS., PROP’S. 


We insert. as fcllows, a few staple articles 
with present rates: 


FAMILY FLOUR SYRUP, BEST QUALITY. 
In bbls, pr gal. 
Ex. Family, bb], $4 to 4.50| In kegs, 5 gal, $1.50@1.75 


MEALS AT MILL RATES.| oHoIcE NEW-CROP TEAS. 


Oatmeal, 3% to 4c ® lb 25@50c 
Wheat, 2% to3c “ | Pormosa Oolon 


AT MILL 


Pearl Barley. 
earl Barley, 4 tw ‘ 

SagoaTapioca4@sc | U2colored Japan, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Cube Sugar,bb!s,6%4c box good Raisins 
*é%c 


Crushed 
Extra C 35¢ 
Golden C “Buc | White Beans 2c 


Coffees, Green, Roasted or Ground. Eastern Sugar- 
cured Hams and Bacon. Fish; Oysters, Sardines, 
Oils for Table or Sanctuary use, etc., etc. All of 
which we offer at the lowest possible rates, as we are 
placed in a position to furnish a first-class quality of 
goods at wholesale rates. 

The advantages possessed by us, by reason of the 
establishment of our well-stocked Wholesale House, 
at unce become clearly manifest to the customer who 
orders a bill of goods of us. 

We offer even more, and decidedly better, advan- 
tages to our patrons than can be secured by them at a 
wholesale house exclusively, for the resson that they 
will not break or open packages, and we will do so, 
and in all cases at wholesale rates. All orders com- 
ing to our Wholesale House requiring case goods and 
packages of a like character, to be opened, are always 
filled at our Sixth-street House, a system of profit 
and convenierce which strongly recommends itself 
to RELIGIOUS AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
IN THE CITY AND STATE, The orders which 
we almost daily receive from institutions is proof 
conclusive of the satisfaction given. If parties 
living ata distance desire to order goods of us not 
included in the above list will send us a catalogue 
of the goods wanted, we will immediately return it, 
with prices annexed for their approval, before send. 
ing us the order, thereby placing themselves in a 
position to judge for themselves before sending us 
the final order, and securing all the advantages of 
being present in the store at the time of purchase. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS. 
41 Sixth St., and 227 and 229 Second St. 


DR. JOHN BULL’S 


FOR THE CURE OF 


FEVER and ACUE 


Or CHILLS and FEVER, 


AND ALL MALARIAL DISEASES. 


The proprietor of this celebrated medicine 
justly claims for it a superiority over all rem- 
edies ever offered to the public for the SAFE, 
CERTAIN, SPEEDY and PERMANENT cure 
of Ague and Fever,or Chillsand Fever,wheth- 
er of short or long standing. He refers to the 
entire Western and Southern country to bear 
him testimony to the truth of the assertion 
that in no case whatever will it fail to cure if 
thedirectionsarestrictly-followedandcarried 
out. Ina great many cases a single dose has 
been sufficient for a cure, and whole families 
have been cured bya single bottle, with a per- 
fect restoration of the general health. Itis, 
however, prudent, and in every case more cer- 
tain to cure, ifits use is continued in smaller 
doses for a week or two after the disease has 
been checked, more especially in difficult and 
long-stan cases. Usually this medicine 

not req any aid to keep the bowelsiz 
good order. Should the patient, however, re- 
uireacathartic medicine, afterhaving taken 
ree or four doses of the Tonic, a e dose 
of KENT’S VEGETABLE FAMILY PILLS 
will be sufficient. Use no other. 


DR. JOHN BULL'S 
SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, 
BULL’S SARSAPARILLA, 
BULL’S WORM DESTROYER. 
The Popular Remedies of the Day. 


¥rineipal Office, 881 Main St., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


BAKER’S 


Warranted absolutely pure 
(f Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
\ with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
‘i, and is therefore far more econom- 
"Mu ical, costing less than one cent a 
Mcup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, 

and admirably adapted for inval- 

ids as wellas for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 
ON_30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
body while the bal 1 in the cup 


THIS NEW 
ELASTIC TRUS 
SENSIBLE - 
& nee back t 


a Pad different from al) 
ines 
wit 
doeg with the finger i 


others, is cup shape, wit 
nter 


h Self. 
eld securely day and night, an 
certain. It is easy, durable and cheap. Sent by mail. Cir- 
culars free. EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Chicago, 


509 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
MRS. K. 8. HART, Proprietor. 


Lunches and collations served for vate 
parties. A competent steward furnis to set 
and decorate tables, dress salais, etc. Ice 
cream to order. Special rates to ghurches, ete. 


OUCAN DYEAny cotor 


With Diamond es, for 10 cts, They never 
fail. fast colors. nite also inks, color photo's, 
etc. Send for colored samples and Dve book. Gol 

Silver, Copper and Bronze Paints for any use—only 


cents ap 


h’ge. Druggists sell or we send post- 
WELLS)” RICHARDSON & ‘Burtington, Vt. 
CATARRH 


So great is our faith that we can cure you, dear sufferer, that we 
will mail toconvince you, FREE. Send 10 2c-stamps to 
coverexpense & postage. B.8. LAUDERBACH & CO.,Newark,N.4, 


60 Fancy Pict and 25 ele- 
ant Cards in Gi 


ARDS Hidden Name, 
vo 


8 parlor games, all for 10cts. Game of Authors, 
CO., Clintonville, 


Conn. 


BACON. 


E HAVE SOME CHOICE FAT HEAVY 
at 7c ® tb or 6c in 60C-B lots lighter qual- 
ity at 8, 10, 12 cents; a'l grades warranted. 


HAMS. 


A fair grade, just now 10c; and prime, sugar- 
cured that are hard to beat, 12‘4c. Celebrated 
‘‘Our Taste’? Hams, very cheap too, now. 


BUTTER 


Is wonderfully cheap now. The very finest 
Dairies 40c, real choice 35c, quite good 30c, and 
25c roll 2 3. Send for a 12 
or 25 ro xtotry. It will keep any length 
of time in pickle. / 


BEANS. 


If you have them to sell you know how ‘low 
they are. Some good pink beansatilc # Bb by 
the Sack of 65 Ibs, and the very best in town of 
any 5 or 6 kindsatl%cto2c #@h. We always 
have good new beans. 


Canned Fruit. 


We never offer ‘‘Swells,’’ Soaks or Done-overs; 
they are not fit to use; people buy them because 
they are cheap and don’t kill them right away. 
We will not offer what we would not use in our 
family. Just now we have as:orted cases that 
will please anybody at the low price of $1.50 # 
dozen for table fruit; peaches, apricots, gooseber- 
ries, cherries, grapes, currants, blackberries, 
pear-butter, and jams of all kinds at same price, 
or even $1.25 # doz. by the case of 2doz. The 
most reliable and best known packs on the 
Coast at $2 # dozen, assorted. 


Canned Meats. 


Beef never was as low, other meats too; and 
fish of all kinds are cheaper this year. We have 
a great variety and carry a large stock. 


POTATOES 


Vary from week to week, but we carry in stock 
and furnish all kinds from tolc we 
will give special quotations by mail or tele- 
graph any time for large lots. 


DRY FRUIT. 


We are terribly overstocked—are selling best 
dry peaches at 6c, and some good ones at 5c, 
choice peeled 10c; apples at 1c, 2c, 3c, 4c, and 
5c for the best new Alden, white as milk; apri- 
cots, 7c to 8c; nectarines, 6c to 7c; pears, 3c 
to 7c; plums, unpitted, 2c to 4c; prunes, 5c to 
7c; raisins 5c to 10c, as to quality and’ quan- 
tity—as low as any wholesale house can buy in 
car load lots. Dry fruit will be higher. 


A WHOLE PAGE 


Of this paper would not be enough to mention 
all the good bargains we now offer. 

We hope you will give us at least a part of 
your t ade this year—we desire it for various 
reasons. Send now for our full pr.ce list; it 
will be sent free. Address 


SMITH’S 
CASH STORE, 
15 & 117 


Clay St., San Francisco. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
| WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


'P-A-P-E-R-S 


OARD STOCK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 


Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


Factory: La- 
test improv- 
ed Steam 
Machinery— 


Dry house— 

Best Seasoned wood—Our lumber 
stron & by test—10,000 Pianos 
with all improvements: 1,000 
Buy from Manufacturer andsave h 
Before buying send for papers. 
popular system. Agents wanted—Chi- 
cago to New Orieans, T. M. Anmtiseil Piane 
Co., 24 and 26 Ellis Street, San Francisco. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER, 


ND TEN COMMANDMENTS, BEAUTI- 
fully Illustrated; new designs. An appro- 
priate ornament for any room, public or pri- 


vate. Only 50 cents, postpaid. Agents want- 
ed everywhere; big eon terms free. Address, 
C. re OMIS, 1622 Jessie St., San Francis- 
co,Cal. 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRANcIscO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Maron 17, 1886, 


Pacific, 


SAN FRANCISE®. CAL. 


News Items. 


DOMESTIO. 

Senator Jones of Nevada made a 
strong speech last week in the Senate in 
favor of silver. 

Highty inmates of the Lebanon, Pa., 
Poo cl have been poisoned by coffee 
in which Paris green had been placed. 


The House Committee on Pacific Rail- 
roads tabled Henley’s resolution of inqui- 
ry into the affairs of the Union Pacific. 


Senator Miller’s will leaves his perso- 
nal property to his wife, and divides the 
remainder between his wife and daugh- 
ter. 

The civil service reform law will: not 
be repealed. The Committee reported 
against its repeal and gave excellent rea- 
sons in its favor. 

The schooner John Millard has arrived 
at Boston after a perilous passage from 
Barrington, N. S., on which she was 
saved from wreck by oil. | 

The expenditure for common schools 
throughout the United States in 1884 was 
$103 ,949,528 and the value of school 
property was $240,634,416. 

Rev. Dr. Schaff has preeented to Union 
Theological Seminary the table around 
which sat the American members of the 
Committee for Revising the New Testa- 
ment. 

A Church in Ashby, Mass., during the 
past winter ran a free ‘‘gospel sleigh”’ for 
the benefit of those who live far from 
church, and who have thus been able to 
attend its services. 


The House Committee on Naval Affairs 
will recommend the-completion of the 
monitors and the building of vessels and 
torpedo boats mentioned in the bill al- 
ready published. 

A wonderful evangelistic work is said 
to be going on among policemen in New 
York city, conducted by a Hungarian 
young man who is himeelf a remarkable 
illustration of divine grace. 


The President of the Dairy Association 
said, at the annual meening in New 
York city last week, that the loss to 
dairymen through the growth of the man- 
ufacture of artifical butter is $1,000,000,- 
000. 


Only one or two of the Southern railways 
use the standard gauge of 4 feet 83 inches; 
but on the afternoon of June Ist next all 
the rest, with a mileage of over 18,000 
miles, are to be conformed to those of the 
rest of the country. 


The Utah ‘‘Saints,’’ in the Legislature 
assembled, have failed to get any of their 
treasonable laws signed by the Governor, 
and about nothing will be accomplished 
The Governor is very positive, and the 
Legislature very strong in the polyga- 
mous faith. 

The House Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors are considering how to prevent 
the filling up of navigable streams with 
debris, and is yet undecided whether 
to incorporate a prohibition clause in the 
River and Harbor bill, or to report a 
separate act. | 

The House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs has struck out the _ twenty- 
years clause from the Morrow bill, and 
declared unanimously against abrogating 
the treaty with China and against pre- 
venting Chinese to return after two 
years’ abeence. 

Grand Army posts, The Chamber of 
Commerce, The Board of Trade and the 
Manufacturers’ Association have taken 


action in reference to the death of Sena-’ 


tor Miller, and to honor his memory pro- 
pose to make suitable preparations for 
a public funeral to take place next, Sun- 


day. 


A bill has been introduced into the 
New York Legislature providing that 
the elevated cars be fitted with stained- 
glass windows to obscure observation of 
the interior of houses on the route. An 
exchange says that the result would be 
to make the trains look like traveling 
barrooms. 

FOREIGN. 


The Austrian Government is deter- 
mimed that only German shall be spoken 
in the army. 

_ There are 50 teetotalers in the new 
British Parliament; 25 years ago there 
was but one. 

The Parliament of Bavaria proposes to 
give half the Sunday to all the men em- 
ployed on its railways. 

A Swiss scientist claims that the spi- 
ders prevent aphides and insects from in 
juring forest trees. 

The Methodist Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society have purchased ground 
for a Home in Seoul, the capital of 
Corea. 

The five-hundreth anniversary of the 
founding of Heidelberg University is to 
be celebrated next August with great en- 
thusiasm. | 

Dr. Heckel has discovered a tree in 
Central Africa called‘the karite, which 
grows in dense forests and yields a sup- 
ply of gutta-percha. 

The Migsionary Conference at Ran- 


- goon has taken measures to prevent the 


introduction of liquors and opium into the 
newly annexed portion of Burmah. 


The German Government bas diecharg- 
ed all foreign workmen from its dock- 
yards, since Captain Saraw, a Dane, sold 
plans of its fortifications to France. 

Prague, in Bohemia, where Jerome 
was born and Jobn Hues the martyr 

ched, has elected a Protestant Ma- 
yor for the first time in 200 years. | 


Several hundred fishermen with their 
horees and carts that were on the ice at 
Taganrog, on the sea of Azof, were sud- 
denly carried out to sea, and a great 
many perished. 


France has postponed giving her adher- 
ence tothe Turko-Bulgarian agreement 
appointing Prince Alexander ruler of 
Eastern Roumelia until the question of 


tle. 


The Pope has appointed Mgr. Gos- 
sens to be chief of Clergy in Congo 
State. A Catholic Seminary is being 
founded at Douvain, where students will 
be especially trained for service in Con- 

O. | 

: Prince William, eldest son of the 
Crown Prince of Germany, has ordered 
the officers of the guard Hussars, of 
which he is colonel, to withdraw from a 
club in Berlin in whose rooms gambling 
is permitted. 

Divine service has been held in the 
Hall of Audience of the palace at Man- 
dalay, Burmah, where foreigners who 
wished to see the despotic king had to 
approach in abject humiliation, without 
shoes or hats. 


An Irish candidate for Parliament, ina 
speech at Dublin, said that $150,000,000 
had been spent in Ireland for drink in the 
last three years, in districts where labor- 
ers were starving and where, it was said, 
the tenants could not pay their rents. 


The Canada Government inclines to 
high license. It has fixed the price of 
liquor licenses to cities of over 20,000 in- 
habitants at $250, and in those under at 
$200; in towns at $150, in villages at 
$130, and in townships at $100. Saloon 
licenses in cities will be $300, and in 
towns $250. 


Ninety-seven and three-fourths per 
cent. of the families of Prussia live on 
lees than $750 a year; nearly 75 per 
cent. on less than $225, and 6,000,000 
persons, out of a total population of 25,- 
0C0,000, earn less than $100 a year 
apiece. The average annual income of. 
an agricultural laborer ia $55. 


The Queen of Raratonga, one of the 
South Sea Islands evangelized by the 
missionaries of the London Missionary 
Society, has recently visited New Zea- 
land with her consort. They are both 
professing Christians, and while at Auck- 
land assisted in laying the foundation 
of a new Congregational church. 


On the last Sunday in January, col- 
lections were taken in each of the eighty 
Methodist chapels in London in behalf of 
the Metropolitan Chapel Building Fund. 
It will require the building of ten new 
chapels yearly, at a cost of £50,000, if 
Methodism keeps pace with the mere in- 
crease of the population of London. 


Joy. 


You have all heard the story of the 
little bird which built her nest in a tree 


| and rejoiced at the happiness the world 


contained, but, also, in the same sweet 
song, reminded the boys and girls that it 
was within their power to cause the world 
to lose some of its joy. Repeat to your- 
self for a few times these words: ‘*The 
world will lose some of its joy.” Are 
you taking any joy out of the world? 
Was it you who caused a shadow to fall 
upon the heart «f your dearest friend by 
an unkind word? Was it you who made 
that little lip quiver by your impatience? 
Did you refuse to take part in the family 
amusement? Could it have been you who 
laughed at the effort of eome less talent- 
ed brother? Did you neglect to encour- 
age your disheartened sister? Did you 
forget to say ‘‘Good morning” to the old 
couple you passed in your walk? Per- 
haps you did not have time to send a few 
flowers or a book to the sick boy—but 
you talked for half an hour at the gate. 
Did you write that note to your friend 
who depends upon you for cheer and com- 
fort? How many homes are you visiting 
by little tokens of remembrance? A card, 
a flower, a text, a simple poem, or a paper, 
will always find a waiting heart. There 
are two ways of making the world lore 
joy—by not doing your part to make joy 
and by taking away the joy of others by 
some word, deed, or neglect of yours. 
“Ye are the children of light’”—‘‘ walk 
as children of light.’’ Cast your rays 
everywhere. Brighten the lives around 
you. ‘Have no fellowship with the un- 
fruitful works of darkness”; for ‘‘now ye 
are light in the Lord.” Remember the 
words of the Master—‘‘Greater love hath 
no man than this, thata man lay down 
his life for his friends.” ‘‘This is my 
commandment, that ye love one another 
as I have loved you.” Work. 


The Celt and the Preacher. 


Time, Sabbath afternoon; place, par- 
sonage. 

Celi—'*How do you do, sir,” taking 
from his side pocket a large official en- 
velope, and very deliberately unfolding 
a long paper with quite a list of names; 
‘‘and sure I am after setting up a steam 
laundry in this place.” 

Preacher—*Do you not knowgthis is 
the Lord’s Day?” 

Celi—‘'*¥es, but a workingman must 
eat.”’ 

Preacher—‘‘Yes, but can workingmen 
afford to break the Commandments of 
the Almighty? There is entirely too 
much of that thing done on this Coast, 
and some day God will pour out his 
pestilence, or his fury, or hiss for his hor- 
nets, or call his locusts, to blight the 
prospects of the children of these Sab- 


bath-breaking parents. Ido not attend 
to such PAsiness on Sunday. Good day, 
sir.” 

Celt—‘‘I will call anot ay.” 

The door closed. PREACHER. 

When a young ad recently 


found the Saviqur was asked under 
whose preaching he was converted, he 
gave the following significant reply: 
**Under no one’s preaching;\I was con- 
verted under my uncle's icing.” 


A modern wit defines the difference 
between men and women: ‘‘A man 
gives forty cents for a twenty-five-cent 
thing he wante, i 
twenty-five cents 


she does not want.’ 


custom duties in Roumelia shall be set-. 


Sabbath-Schoo)] Lesson for March 28th, 
Psalm cvii: 1-21. 


BY REV. M. WILLETT. 


THE REVIEW. 


Golden Text—‘‘Then they cried unto 
the Lord in their trouble, and he deliv- 
ered them out of their distresses. Ob, 
that men would praise the Lord for his 
goodness, and for his wonderful works 
to the children of men!’’ (Psalm cvii: 6, 
8.) 


INTRODUCTION. 


The lessons of the quarter have touch- 
ed many times and many lands. They 
covered almost two centuries and a half, 
from 640 B. C. to 400 B.C. We have 
had to do not only with the land of Ju- 
dah, but Assyria and Babylon as well. 
Nineveh was destroyed about 606, and 
so Assyriacame toan end. The Israel- 
ites were exiles at Babylon, but about 
536 Babylon was taken and the Medo- 
Persian empire was founded. We have 
been studying events that centered at 
Shushan the palace, that is Susa, one of 
the capitals of this great empire. The 
events connected with Nehemiah and Ez- 
ra brought us down to about 400 B. C. 
The Persian empire continued after this 
about seventy years, until overthrown by 
Alexander. We may throw these les- 
sons that cover so wide an extent, both 
of time and territory, into the following 
divisions: 

DIVISIONS OF THE REVIEW. 

1. The sins of Judah, which caused 
her great downfall. In general language, 
we may say that this division will em- 
brace the the first four lessons of the 
quarter. The captivity resulted from 
the idolatry of the people. Our first 
lesson gives us some conception of the 
corruption of the times, through the light 
cast upon their morals by the discovery 
of the law in the days of Josiah. This 
brave and pious king did all that he 
could to stay the tide of evil. His 
work was in vain. It prolonged their 
probation, but could not save them from 
coming wrath. In the second lesson 
Jeremiah predicts the captivity, des- 
cribing the sins of the people in 
strongest terms. In the third lesson 
Jeremiah contrasts the obedience of the 
Rechabites to their ancestor to the diso- 
bedience of Israel to their God and De- 
liverer. In the fourth lesson the doom 
predicted comes. Nebuchadnezzar takes 
Jerusalem, reduces it to ruins, slays and 
carries captive the people. So, as has 
been said, we may fini in rough outline 
the sins of Judah set forth in the first 
four lessons of the quarter. 

2. The root of the matter still in them. 
They are not left without a remnant. 
Their night brings out such stars as Dan- 
iel, Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego. 
In the fifth leseon we see some of their 
representative young men refusing to de- 
file themselves in the face of great temp- 
tations. These young nobles, in their 
purity and strength of character, show us 
what religion can accomplish amid ad- 
versities and trials. Then, in the sixth 
lesson we see the beginning of heroic op- 
position to idolatry, which ever after- 
wards characterized the Jewish nation. 
Jews have had their sinful tendencies 
since, but the captivity entirely cured 
their longings for idolatrous worship. 
The burning, fiery furnace can be faced, 
but not the condemning conscience of the 
idolater. In the seventh lesson we are 
assured of God’s — with the sym- 
bols of the true faith. When men, in 
their profane revelry, lay unhallowed 
fingers upon the vessels of the sanctuary, 
then they are weighed in the balance 
and found wanting. There is a hand- 
writing on the wall over against all sac- 
rilege and all blasphemy, henceforth and 
forever. 

3. The restoration comes. The seeds 
of truth and faith preserved amid the 
wreck are now replanted. In the eighth 
lesson we have the foundations of the 
Lord’s house relaid. Oyrus acknowl- 
edges the charge laid upon him by the 
Lord God of heaven to build him a house 
at Jerusalem, and under proclamation 
and decree Ezra leads back a portion of 
the captivity. It is not enough, howev- 
er, to rebuild the house. There are 
many troubles among the returned cap- 
tives themselves, and from the intrusion 
of outside nations. Then, in the ninth 
lesson, we have the prayer of Nehemiah, 
and the return of that great leader as the 
result of his petition. No reform can 
be permanent which is based on changing 
human centiment and not npon immutable, 
divine truth. So, in the tenth lesson we 
have the reading of the law and the rein- 
struction of the people in truth now be- 
come unfawiliar. 

4, The dawning of a brighter day. 
The last two lessons give us hints of the 
constant superintendence of God, and 
the coming of his messengers to restore 
and quicken. In the book of Esther we 
have a marvelous delineation of the wa 
that our heavenly Father overrules all 
events for the glory of his kingdom and 
the good of his people. In Malachi we 
have a finger pointing forward. Elijah 
was to come in the person of John the 
Baptist, and a new era was to be ushered 
in. 


There are skyey heights to which no 
mortal man can ascend—heights where 
the air is so rare that it cannot support 
human life, and where the red blood 
would stream at once from throat and 
lungs. ‘There are lofty spiritual atmoe- 
pheres wherein no spirit clothed in flesh 
could live and breathe. It is the merci- 
ful kindness of the Father, not the arbi- 
trary command of a king, that compels 
us to dwell tor a little in these lower val- 
leys, and veils us awhile from the vision 
of Him whom no flesh cau see and live. 
—Sunday-School Times. 


Two young men arrived at New Or- 

s recently from Livingston, Mopta- 

, having made the trip or 4,500 miles 

in an open light canoe since July 4, 1885, 
purely for the love of adventure. 


Publishers’ Hepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


Payment for Tue Pactric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a regis- 
tered letter to Paciric. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 


The courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 


Tue PaciFic will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 


Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. 


The subscription Price of Taz Paotr10 is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment ot 
the postage by us. 

THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Paciric one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any vi 
the following publications, for the price nameu 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
Christian at Work................ 8.00 5.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 
Harper’s 4.00 65.75 

Scientific American............. 8.20 6.00 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
The Independent.... ............ . 8.00 5.00 
North American Review........... 5.00 6.30 
Congregationalist............ .... 8.00 5.15 
Littell’s Living Age ............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 65.00 


‘‘BEAUTIFUL CRAFTON.” 


This celebrated health retreat is near the 
base of San Bernardino mountain, 2,300 feet 
above sea level, an altitude most desirable for 


invalids. Terms are reasonable, table good; 
always plenty of milk and cream. Address 
M. H. Crafts, Lugonia P. O., Cal. tf 


A violent cough continued through the 
winter often brings consumption in the 
spring. Soothe and tone the irritated and 
weakened lungs with Hale’s Honcy of Hore- 
hound and Tar, and the cough yields and 
the danger disappears. 25c, 50c and $1. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 

GermanCorn Remover ki!]sCorns, Bunions,25¢ 

Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 


CaTARRH.—A new treatment has been dis- 
covered whereby a permanent eure of this 
hitherto incurable disease is absolutely effect- 
ed in from one to three applications, no mat- 
ter whether standing one year or forty years. 
This remedy is only applied once in twelve 


days, and does not interfere with business. 


Descriptive pamphlet sent free on receipt of 
stamp, by A. H. Dixon & Son, 301 King 
street West, Toronto, Canada. 


All that can be supplied towards making 
the natural hair beautiful and abundant is 
contained in Ayer’s Hair Vigor. It keeps the 
scalp free from dandruff, prevents the hair 
from becoming dry and harsh, and makes it 
flexible and glossy. It stimulates the roots 
to healthy action, and promotes a healthy, 
vigorous growth. 


Can anything be more beautiful that those 
antique rockers that the California Furniture 
Company, Nos. 220 to 226 Bush street, has 
just received? They are in cherry, ebony 
and mahogany, with lovely cushions in bright- 
colored plush, many of them embroidered 
and trimmed with tassels. 


Epitors Paciric: We will keep our adver- 
tisement running another month if one per- 
son sends an order during the month, and 
mentions your paper. 

SmitTn’s CasH Store, 115 Clay street. 

[Will our readers take notice, and help 
themselves and us?]} 


‘‘Where shall I buy a good hat?” ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 
He has recently doubled the size of his store, 
which shows deserved prosperity, 


Have you seen those elegant, complete 
parlor sets for only $60 at the establishment 
of the California Furniture Company, 220 
to 226 Bush street? They are superior for 
beauty and utility. Be sure and see them 
before they are all gone. 


The ‘best’? marriage certificate is 13x17 
inches in size, on heavy cardboard, beauti- 
fully designed, and sells for 50 cents, or 
$2.25 per half-dozen. CO. H. Loomis, Agent, 
1622 Jessie street, San Francisco, Cal. 


We recommend the house Carroll & Tilton, 
873 Market street, whose advertisement see 
in another column, to our friends for cloth- 


ing, etc. We have bought of them with en- 
tire satisfaction. Their prices are very rea- 
sonable. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, THE PAacrric. 


No opium in Piso’s Cure for Consumption. 
Cures where other remedies fail. 25c, 


PRICES CURRENT. 


SiLvER—Bar Silver, per ounce, 1,000 fine 
$1.023{; Sterling bills on London, 60 days 
$4 88 to 4 90. 


OCOMMEROIAL 


Frovur—Best brands of City Extra, $4.25 
to 450; Superfine, $3 50 to 4 00. 

Wueat—$1 22%% to 1 35 per ctl. 

Barugey—Feed, $1.22% to 1 35. 

Frerp—Bran, $14.00 @ 14.50; ground- 
“a” to 30 00; middlings, $17 50 to 

18.50 

Potrators—25c to 90c per cwt. 


Frorr—Lemons, $1 00 to 1 75 per box for 
California; Bananas, 1.50 to $3.00 @ bunch; 
Apples, 75c to $1 75 per box; Oranges, Cal., 
$1 40 to 4 50. 

$1.50 per ctl.; 
Marrowfat Squash, $10 to 12 per ton; Turnips, 
75c; Green Peas, 3 to 6c. 

Hay—$10.00 to 14.50 for all grades. Straw 
60 to 800 bale. 

Oats---$1.15 to 1.45. 

Butrres—Choice, Cal. 160 to 17c. 

Cxuxexrse—Cal. 10 to llc 

Eaas—15 to 16c per doz. 

Brzr—6 to 6% first quality; 5to5%c for 
third. 

Lams—Spring, 10 to 12 c per b. 
Mvrron—Wethers, 5% to 6; Ewes, 5to 5. 
Porx--Live hogs, 4 to 4%c for grain fed; 

stock, 2% to 3c; dressed do, 5% to 6%e for 

city, 54%c for country. 
Hrpes anp Sxins — Sheep skins—Sheer- 
lings, 10 to 30c; Short Wool, 35 to 60ce; 

Medium, 60 to 90c; Long Wool, 90c to $1 25. 


Paiic Coast. 


~ San Francisco, Cal. 
’Tan, Ist, 1886. 
Assets: 


> 
wank Premises, - - - $150,000 00 
Other Real Estate, . - 35,556 27 

Land Asseciation, Gas and 
Bank Stocks, - - - 90,502 18 
Loans and Discounts, - 2,416,113 37 
Due from Banks,- - = 206,828 09 
Money on hand, 609,120 
$3,508,!12062 

Liabilities: > 


Ca ital, aid Up, ad baad 
Sue lus - 
Undivided Profits, - 
Due Depositors, - 
Due Banks, = 


- 1,894.389 70 
106.316 14 


$3,508, | 20 62 


We are pleased to announce that the past 

r has been a prosperous one for the PaciFic Bank. 

._Besides Paying the usual 10 per cent. per 

annum dividend to shareholders it has added 

another $50,000 to the surplus fund, making Capital 
and Surplus over oneand a half million dollars, 


R. H. McDONALD, President, 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


'Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen Constantly 
on 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic Designing, Engraving 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Crests and 


8. 
Birihday Cards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 
P-d31 Opposite the Occidental 


N ew Sunday School Cards 


Floral Texts, A. 


. 48 cards, 2144 by 15% inches, 


Floral Texts, B. 


96 cards, 2% by 1% inches. 


Floral Texts, C. 


144 cards, 134 by 1% inches. 


Texts for Infant Class. 
200 cards, 1% by 34 inches. 15 cts. 


Our Sun and Shield. 


71. 

12 floral cards with choice designs and 
texts, selected especially for young people. 4% 
by 3% inches. 25 cts. 


72. Love and Joy. 


12 cards with floral designs. 2% by 334 


67. 


15 cts. 


68. 


20 cts. 


69. 


25 cts. 


70. 


inches. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


Pacific Agency, 
157 Market Street, 
GEO. C. McCONNBEBLL, Dopositary,. 


SEEDS! 
TREES and PLANTS. 


OLIVE CUTTINGS, Ripe Wood, $10 per 1,000. 
OLIVE TREES, Three to Six Feet, $30 per 100. 


25 Packets Vegetable Seeds 
By Mail for $1.00 


— for Catalogue and make your own selec- 
ons. 


R.J. TRUMBULL & CO, 
419 & 421 SANSOME ST., 8. F. 


Mention this parer. 


W. H. Tritton. 


Carroll & Tilton, 


— DEALERS 1N — 


Gentlemen’s and Bovs’ 
CLOTHING! 


TRUNKS, VALISES, ETO. 


873 MARKET STREET. 
Opposite Powell, : San Francisco 


Jas. CARROLL 


CAPS, 


Papers! | WALL | Papers! 


CARPETS, 
WINDOW 
SHADES. 


BOOKS. 


PACIFIC 
MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Uo. 


Organized in 1867. 


ASSETS, DEC. 31, 1885........ $1,338,000 
PAID POLIOY-HOLDERS...... 3,195,000 


LIFE j|ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE)! INSURANCE 


ON ALL BY THE 
APPROVED 
PLANS. MONTH, 
— or YEAR. 
ITS ITs 
POLICIESPOLICIES 
ARE ARE 
Just, Liberal, Definite and 
Equitable. 'World- Wide. 


OFFICERS 
GEO. A. MOORE...... PRESIDENT 
GEO. We VicE-PRESIDENT 
SAMUEL M. MARKS.... AssisTant SECRETARY 
ACTUARY 
THOS. BENNET....GENEBAL SUPERINTENDENT 
DIRECTORS. 


RoBeErRT SHERWOOD, Gro. A. Moore, 
GrEeoRGE W. BEAvER, F. Hovueuron, 
C. 8. ADAMs, Hues M. Larve, 
CoLUMBUS WATERHOUSE|D. W. EARL, 

W. T. GARRETT Cuas. N. Fox, 
W. R. CLuNEss, JAMES CAROLAN, 


SAMUEL LAVENSON, Henry T. Scott, 
L. P. DREXLER. 


The only Life and Accident Insurance Compasy 
transacting business in the United States 
whose stockholders are by law made 
liable for the debts of the corpor- 
ation, and whose directors are 
made responsible for the 
acts of officers. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE 


418 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Oldest & Largest Music Store ov the Coas 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENCE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


* 


That Leads the World, down to the small Bou- 
doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANOY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROCK 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. 
Either Cash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class. 

DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 

IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 

BEHR BROS, Patent Cylinder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 

STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos. 


We buy for cash, and ‘‘take our pick.” 

We can suit all purses and all tastes. 

We warrant every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 

Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St., - San Francisco 


THE REMINGTON 


Standard Ty pe- Writer. 


It does the work of two or three penmen, and 
much more neatly and legibly. It is so simple 
any one can write with it. 

t gives relief from all physical troubles en- 
gendered by the pen. 

It saves the eye and quickens the brain. Its 
manipulation aids the process of composition. 

It can write several copies at once; and per- 
fect press copies of its work can be made. 

If'is strong and simple, and not liable to get 
out of order. 

Read what the Rev. Geo McCormick, of Sali- 
Cal., just on this. He writes: 
**Money co not buy my Remington Type- 
Writer, if I could not seplnes it. it is an im- 
menge relief to both my eyes and nerves, and 
I can compose on it better than when using the 
pen.” ADDRESS 

G. G. WICKSON & Co. 


to" BEMOVED to 38 California St., 8. F. 


MEYERS & CO. 


STOVES} varor. 
wooo.} RANGES. 
LAMPS 


TRON, AGATE, TIN. | 


863 Market Street, Opp. Baldwin Hotel, 
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